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FALLACIES OF THE FAINT OF HEART 


By JAMES MARSHALL 
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In a recent magazine article it was said, 
‘*For our nation to be safe to face dangers 
from any quarter and strongly bred to 
stand up against any wind of fate, our over- 
solicitous maternalism to our children must 
end.’’ From a professor comes the state- 
ment that our schools are turning out ‘‘glib, 
half-educated children, impatient of hard 
work, lacking in respect for law or any 
kind of authority.’’ He asks teachers to 
turn the next generation into ‘‘disciplined 
and virile citizens.’’ Another asks, ‘‘ Have 
we not cast out discipline and pushed stern- 
ness into the background?’’ Still others 
proclaim that ‘‘the education is 
cheapening the quality of the educational 


process’’ and that ‘‘education is made too 


ce 


newer 


easy.’’ 
A politician urges renewed study of clas- 
toughen the fibers of the 


9° 


sé 


sical subjects to 
mind and develop independent thinking. 
He continues, ‘‘ We are trying to teach too 
much.’’ 

It is important to notice that throughout 
these statements there appears the com- 
plaint of the softness of the new generation 
and the maternalism in modern education, 
the complaint that there is softness, glib- 
ness and cheapness instead of toughness, 
discipline, sternness, virility. Somehow all 
this sounds like the chest-thumping of the 
middle-aged who want to persuade and as- 
sure themselves and the world that they are 


a tough generation. It is like drum-beating 


CITY OF NEW YORK 


to assure themselves of a generation of 


soldiers to protect them. Is it the voung 
people who are the soft generation or is it 
the older generation that has grown soft 
and describes the young in terms which it 
fears to ascribe to itself? Is it preseribing 
setting-up exercises for the young because 
middle age itself can no longer touch its 
toes? 

It is a fallacy to say that modern eduea- 
This falla- 
cious belief is Held by people who have 


tion has softened our children. 


never accepted the democratic principle 
that there is some form of education, some 
education material suitable for every child; 
that we must not expect identical interests 
These are 
These 
principles require of the schools that they 
find the interest and the level at which each 
pupil will discover an area in which he ean 


and capacities in all children. 
democratic principles of education. 


succeed and to which he can contribute. 

The false belief of a softened generation, 
if not held by persons who have never ac- 
cepted the democratic principle of modern 
education, is certainly entertained by those 
who are fearful or whose prestige is waning, 
who need to have their authority respected 
for their own self-respect. Consciously or 
subconsciously, they long for the authorita- 
tive state. 

It is not education in fact that has soft- 
ened our young people. Where they have 
been softened, this is due to modern mecha- 
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nized life. It is due to the urban eiviliza- 
tion of machines, services and gadgets of all 
kinds. It is due to passivity of recreation 
and the lack of opportunity for useful oeeu- 
pation. Domestic chores in former times 
had creative reality which it is difficult to 
find in school. Domestic chores taught self- 
discipline through teaching self-reliance. 
There is not much toughness or virility to 
be learned from the radio, the movie, the 
poolroom or the dance hall, except gang- 
sterism, the tough and virile facade of 
sadism and cowardice. 

Our city civilization has not been kind to 
children. If there has been one institution 
which has fought this softening influence of 
modern city life, it has been the schools. 
They have provided substitutes, Ersatz sit- 
uations, to replace lessons of hand and char- 
acter learned from domestic chores by other 
eenerations. The schools have had to make 
up for lessons of independence and creative- 
ness once more generally taught by recrea- 
tion in which the child participated and in 
which he did not merely listen to or watch 
some one else perform as he does to-day. 

The second fallacy to be found in the quo- 
tations above is that education has lowered 
its standards or, as it is sometimes stated, 
that modern education has disregarded the 
classics, has pushed out the classics. Now, 
if this means that the eclassies no longer hold 
their former primary place in school eduea- 
tion, the complaints are justified. But the 
disregarded or 


have not been 


They have been reduced in im- 


classics 
pushed out. 
portance in education. They have been 
placed in a more reasonable perspective to 
other fields of learning. 

To your classicists this means that the 
edueational standards have been lowered, 
that edueation has been cheapened and 
But this is a non sequitur. 


On the contrary, 


made too easy. 
It just does not follow. 
to many students, classical education has 
proved to be a siren song of the Ivory 


Tower. It has unfitted them for modern 
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life. All that men like President Hutchins 
and Professor Adler, of the University of 
Chicago, and the people at St. John’s Col- 
lege proved by their impassioned pleas for 
the classics is that they feel more at home in 
medieval scholasticism than in the modern 
world. They would rather use Aristotle’s 
logic to debate the old question of how 
many Archangels could fit on the point of a 
needle than to have young people learn to 
use needles, to make sewing machines or 
discuss the problems of the needle worker. 
The eclassies have a value in culture as they 
help us to understand men and the develop- 
ment of our own culture. But, in perspec- 
tive, classics frequently prove to be cere- 
monials and tracts of the time in which they 
are written, and they must be read as such, 
for they have little message that can be 
transferred to to-day. They may inspire 
thought and understanding, but they are 
dangerous to thought and understanding 
when sanctified as subjects worthier of 
study than the forms of current civilization. 

Classical learning and languages were 
basie for centuries when secondary and 
university education pointed to profes- 
sional training for the church, law, medi- 
eine and professorships. But under the 
classically trained lawyer, law became a 
game of logic and not a process of justice. 
The classically trained physician for cen- 
turies never saw the patient or his insides 
before he was graduted and set loose. The 
classically trained professor beatified the 
elassies and sang in the choir of the Ivory 
Tower. The professions themselves have 
lost much of their medievalism. The stu- 
dent body of high schools and colleges has 
grown to encompass all economic classes and 
They no longer aim only at 
the professions. As a whole, students are 
no longer stimulated by the classics. They 
want to learn science, mechanical skills, 
commercial skills and the dynamic matter 
of economic and political science. Educea- 
tion is responding to the demands of chang- 


all ambitions. 
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ing conditions of living. Edueation is gear- 


ing itself to meet these new needs. In so 
doing, it is not lowering standards. If it 


did not do so there would be an anarchy of 
standards because they would be divorced 
from life. Few of these students would ever 
have studied the classics. To take these stu- 
dents into our schools and to give each the 
learning for which he has the ecapacity- 
this is not disregarding the classics—this is 
not lowering standards. But to insist on a 
classical education in the face of the 
broader needs of the student body to-day is 
to say that we do not believe in a democratic 
school system. Similarly, to say that the 
study of certain subjects will discipline the 
mind for all other learning belies the find- 
ings of modern psychology. It represents 
the wishful thinking of the die-hard celassi- 
cist or the person who believes, like the an- 
cient Spartan, that one learns best when 
learning is made unpleasant. On the con- 
trary, experience has shown that when stu- 
dents are repeatedly doomed to failure in 
subjects in which they have no capacity, 
they are doomed to a negative attitude 
toward life and a disrespect for law and 
authority. 

This is not to say that children should not 
be expected to master difficult learning situ- 
ations. But to expect difficulties to be faced 
and overcome in the course of growth is 
quite different from exalting difficulty as 
something to be set in the paths of others 
regardless of the direction of their growth; 
it is different from insisting that the same 
disciplines are desirable for the develop- 
ment of all. 

The third fallacy is that democracy is 
inefficient and that democratic education 
has contributed to such inefficiency. 

At the outset, the standards to be used 
for measuring efficiency must be deter- 
mined. What are to be our criteria of effi- 
ciency? Do we want law and order based 
upon fear of authority, or do we want re- 
spect for other persons, their needs, their 
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demands, their opinions and their aspira- 
tions? Is a society based upon fear of au- 
thority more efficient than a society based 
upon respect for others? When we speak 
of efficiency, are we talking about the pro- 
portion of people who are employed as com- 
pared to those who are unemployed? If so, 
what about the nature of the jobs at which 
they are employed? In other words, are we 
to call a nation efficient merely because it 
claims to give one-hundred-per-cent. em- 
ployment, if that percentage is possible 
only because a large part of national effort 
is devoted to war or the preparation for 
war? And are we to call a nation with a 
large unemployment role comparatively in- 
efficient if it is devoting itself to the ways 
of peace and to raising the standards of 
living of its people? 

Is the British navy less efficient than the 
German army? Is British industry put on 
a war basis under fire less efficient than Ger- 
man industry, which for seven years has 
been gearing itself to a war production? Is 
Finland less efficient than Russia? Is it im- 
possible to form a judgment as to what is 
efficient and what is not efficient in the 
sphere of political science unless the objee- 
tives of society are first determined? There 
would be little hope of anything but a cha- 
otic and anarchie world if efficiency were 
to be measured in terms of power alone. Of 
course, the ability to mobilize power may be 
necessary to avoid destruction. But no ere- 
ative society, no society based on the prin- 
ciple that there is a meaning to moral 
values, that living conditions can be bet- 
tered and the standard of living improved, 
can develop, if power is to be the principal 
test of efficiency. 

The ability to mobilize power is a neces- 
sity to be faced at times, but this capacity 
should not be held out as an objective of na- 
tional aspiration. And those to-day who 
would make more than a realistic necessity 
of the ability to mobilize power would, if 
we took them seriously, make American 
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culture and American institutions seem 
ridiculous. In their faint-hearted way 


they are longing to imitate the tyrants they 


dread 


Again we must return to the question of 


What are to 
be the criteria we are to use in determining 
whether democracy is efficient? Do we want 


W hat are to be our objectives ? 


a population taught in our schools to wait 
for orders as to how they shall dispose of 
their lives; what work they shall aspire to; 


what. kind of houses they shall live in; 


where they shall live; what books they shall 


read; what recreation they shall seek; what 


sermons they shall hear? Do we want our 
schools to train a generation of yvoung men 
prepared to hurl themselves to death, ery- 


ing ‘Heil, Hitler!’ 


If we do, democracy and democratie edu- 


or Heil anybody else? 


eation are woefully inefficient. 

In spite of the faint-hearted, we want no 
such thing. We want a people who are able 
to work, able to seek pleasure and ready to 
die, if 
that they hold precious; but not at the di- 
We want to give our 


need be, in defense of those things 
rection of any one. 
people the most careful guidance and ex- 
that we can whether in 


pert knowledge 


schools or in business: whether in the care 
of their health or in the conduct of their 
rovernment But we want them to carry 
on under their own power. The inspiration 
we want is the inspiration of a common 
purpose, and that purpose is the develop- 
ment of a more equitable and humane so- 
ciety. If this is to be our objective, if this 
is to be the criterion by which we are to 
judge whether our democracy and our 
schools are efficient, then our education has 
a high degree of efficiency. 

The importance of being able to mobilize 
power when force is necessary has already 
been emphasized. What this really comes 
down to is an ability to utilize every avail- 
The Fin- 


nish army and the British navy are two il- 


able asset to the best advantage. 


lustrations of what democratie nations have 
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I do not believe that 
either the Finnish army or the British navy 


done in this regard. 


would have done their tasks as well if they 
had not been institutions of democracy ; 
and I do not believe that the people of any 
have withstood as well 
what the British people have endured these 
last months, for the greatest of all assets of 
a people in war or in peace is their morale. 
And the price of morale must be included 
in balancing the books of efficiency. 

If we are right in assuming that the abil- 
ity to utilize assets constructively to the best 
advantage is one of the standards by which 
we are to judge the efficiency of our institu- 
then American democratic 
education is contributing to our efficiency, 
for at the very heart of this modern educa- 
tion is the attempt to discover the capacities 
of our children and to develop those eapaci- 
ties as More and more, 
schoolmen are absorbing the idea that it is 
far less important how much of an inherited 
or arbitrarily set-up curriculum a child 
may learn than it is to know that a child is 
learning all he can and doing the best cre- 
ative work that he can in any field to which 


autoeracy could 


tions, modern 


far aS we can. 


he is adapted. 

Of course, these principles are not fully 
realized. In hundreds of thousands of 
vases, children and their parents have pre)- 
udices against one kind of study for which 
a child may well be fitted and in favor of 
another kind of study for which he may be 
completely unfit. In an autocratic land this 
could be autocratically solved ; but whether 
the mistakes of the wiseacres who would 
dare to determine the lives of others would 
overcome the lack of perfection in our own 
practice is questionable. Of course, there 
are many teachers from kindergarten to 
the graduate schools of universities who 
still teach with Jefferson, Walt Whitman 
and John Dewey on their lips—and a Latin 
grammar in their hearts. But the impor- 
tant thing is that the men of vision, the men 
of courage and the trend which they have 
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created have led toward an individualiza- 
tion of education and an attempt literally 
to develop the best within the capacity of 
each individual child. 

The most eritical part of our national life 
to-day is our defense program. The most 
dramatic problem of education to-day is in 
connection with rearmament; but, though 
less immediately critical, the schools have a 
basic duty to the country in continuing to 
develop alert balanced young people who 
become sensible inquiring 


will in time 


voters. We are not arming to defend a 
piece of land, to protect mountains and 
prairies and ocean shores, no matter how 
lush and beautiful they may be. They will 
be lush and beautiful no matter who rules 
We are arming to defend a way of 
We are arm- 


them. 
life which we eall democracy. 
ing to defend the right of people to develop 
that democracy into something richer and 
more democratic than it has yet been. <A 
shell without an egg or a tortoise in it may 
be useful for an industrial process, or in- 
structional for a museum, but it is not the 
living thing. And the same is true of an 
armament to protect an empty democracy, 
a democracy which is not perpetuating 
itself. It is a dead shell. 

The schools can not, therefore, at this 
time relinquish any part of their effort to 
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perpetuate and improve our democratic 
way of life, to teach young people to think, 
to bring out the best that is in them and to 
strengthen the bonds of brotherhood 
throughout our land. Our 


fight as the plague any attempt to regiment 


schools must 


the minds of our children. They must con- 
tinue their effort to stimulate inquiry and 
to improve teaching methods and the eon- 
tent of courses, so as to give our young peo- 
ple a knowledge of their own capacities, a 
conviction of their own strength and the 
skill to exercise those capacities and apply 
that strength in socially useful ways. 

If it is true that American education has 
not softened our children; that it has not 
lowered the standards of education; that it 
has not contributed to inefficiency in demoe- 
racy; but that, on the contrary, democracy 
is efficient and that American education 
has contributed to make American demoe- 
racy efficient, then education must be con- 
tinued along the present trend. Then, it is 
entitled to the spiritual and financial sup- 
port of the whole people. 

As a nation, we were born defying autoe- 
racy, and we grew as a nation through the 
immigration of millions of people fleeing 
from autocracy. Our ery has not been Heil 
any one, but Hail Columbia, Happy Land! 
Faint heart never won Lady Liberty. 


DEVOTED UNDERSTANDING VS. BLIND 
DEVOTION 


By LAWRENCE G. THOMAS 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


SoME writers are claiming that one of the 
great strengths of Nazi Germany is that she 
has a clear and specific set of national ob- 
jectives which are easily understood and 
devotedly followed by the German people. 
It is imperative, these writers argue, that 
at least an equal clarity, understanding and 
devotion be achieved in America for the 





ideals of democracy as the essential moral 
core of national defense. 

Beyond a doubt, the American people 
need to reclarify, and rededicate themselves 
to, the ideals of democracy, but there is a 
danger in the half-truth that the German 
people have already achieved this state in 


regard to the Nazi objectives. What has 
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been achieved in Germany is a devotion to 
the Fuchrer principle that is blind, fanati- 


eal, even hysterical. But rather than any 


venuine understanding of the Nazi aims, 


there more likely exists a consuming faith 
benevolence of 


in the mystic wisdom and 


Hitler’s decisions. 
the United 


States, may use very nearly the same cri- 


The danger is that we, in 
terion in determining the proper allegiance 
to democratic principles. The surest way 
to lose democracy is to promote blind devo- 
tion to democratic symbols. In the past 
year, untold articles and pamphlets have 
the familiar 
phrases attached to democracy and exhort- 


been published, restating 


ing teachers and leaders everywhere to 
inspire anew our traditional loyalty to these 
These reflect a 


rrowing emotional attachment, with now 


concepts. publications 


and then the first notes of hysteria, to such 
democratic phrases as ‘‘respect for the in- 
and ‘‘equal oppor- 
but have few 
to the of 


democracy in such concrete terms that real 


dividual,’’ ‘‘freedom’’ 


tunity,’’ there been too 


attempts reclarify meanings 
understanding as well as devotion will be 
engendered and that they will grow strong 
together. 

This is a vital point where democratic 
America can be stronger than Nazi Ger- 
many. While the Nazis have only a single- 
ness of purpose and a fanatical loyalty, 
Americans can have a clarity of purpose, 
a thoughtful understanding and the un- 
equaled loyalty that springs from personal 
convictions. Devoted understanding is al- 


And 


this, rather than exhortation, strikes the 


ways stronger than blind devotion. 


writer as being what American youth is 
craving. 

Let us take, for example, the expression, 
“‘respect for the individual.’’ It is usually 
listed as one of the basie concepts in democ- 
racy, and yet even the totalitarian countries 
make provision for it, of course in terms 
of their own definition. As Briggs observed 
in an earlier article, 
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Through its program Germany has given to the 
common man an individuality and a self-respect by 
providing a great cause with which he could ally 
himself. That cause is concrete; it has been made 
dramatic, and it has stirred in the bosoms of mil- 
lions who were humble, obscure, poor and hungry, 
a hope of bettering their conditions and a pride 


emanating from consciousness of national soli- 


darity, to which each one could contribute.1 


In this country ‘‘respect for the individ- 
ual’’ has at least three distinct and very 
different meanings in current practice. 
Which of these can give democracy a char- 
acteristic distinction from the totalitarian 
way of living? Which of these will we 
fight for? 

1. One interpretation of ‘‘respect for the 
individual’’ is to leave each person as free 
as possible to fend for himself. It assumes 
that a person’s individuality is native to 
him, rather than acquired, and that the 
way to show respect for this kind of indi- 
viduality is to give each person the optimal 
freedom from artificial social restrictions 
and enough room in which to grow. This 
interpretation has its moral roots in the 
religious doctrine of individual salvation, 
its political roots in the social-contract 
theory of Hobbes, John Locke and Rousseau 
and the ‘‘inalienable rights’’ of the Dee- 
laration of Independence and its economic 
roots in the doctrine of laissez-faire and the 
nineteenth-century concept of ‘‘rugged in- 
dividualism.’’ Under this view, individual 
worth is measured by the ability to get 
ahead, or at least to hold one’s own, in the 
struggle of life. Freedom is commonly con- 
ceived as the native power to do anything 
one wants at any time, and is of course only 
an ideal to be approximated in actual liv- 
ing. 

This conception of individuality is to-day 
much more a nostalgic hope than an oper- 
ating reality, for the facts of modern con- 
ditions of living contradict it from all sides. 
It is contradicted by the persisting growth 
of giant business corporations, by our col- 


1T. H. Briggs, ScHooL AND Society, 32: 146, 
Sept. 7, 1940. 
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lective pursuit of commercialized leisure, 
by the trend in labor-union control, by the 
increasing dominance of political machines, 
by the growth of federal administrative 
agencies and even by the rise of highly 
organized crime. 

In spite of these contradictions, this con- 
ception of individuality as well as the kind 
of respect due it is still widely held in this 
country. It is reflected in 
legal procedures in criminal eases, in the 


many of our 
alleged justice of our penal system and in 
our frequently slipshod, sentimental admin- 
istration of paroles from prison. It is one 
of the basic appeals of those who are cur- 


rently crusading for the private-profit 
system of individual enterprise. It is 
expressed in such popular phrases as 


‘‘minding one’s own business’”’ and ‘‘any- 
one can get ahead who wants to.’’ It is 
implicit in the state-rights argument 
against the extension of federal aid and 
supervision to state school systems for the 
sake of equalizing educational opportunity. 
Although out of step with many current 
realities, it is still a popular and important 
interpretation of what democracy means. 

2. Another interpretation of ‘‘respect 
for the individual’’ is the paternalistic one 
of taking eare of people, doing as much as 
possible for them and to them but not with 
them or through them. This type of re- 
spect is often motivated by the best of 
intentions, and the almost uneseapable fact 
that people become more and more depen- 
dent upon the benefactor does not usually 
disturb those who subscribe to this view. 

Situations in which the strong and the 
weak are easily distinguished are very con- 
ducive to this view. Once the dependent 
relationship implicit in this type of respect 
is established, the concept of freedom is 
very likely to be authoritarian—noblesse 
oblige for the benefactor and a choice be- 
tween loss of security and proper obedience 
for the beneficiaries. 

Several illustrations will testify that this 
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the United 
Doctrinaire groups, whether 


view is also widespread in 
States to-day. 
they be Economie Royalists or Communists, 
are quite willing to make others dependent 
on them in order to preserve or achieve a 
desired kind of social order. Southerners 
defend their treatment of Negroes by point- 
ing out that the Negroes in the South are 
usually ‘‘happier,’’ though dependent on 
the whites, than they are in Harlem, where 
The 


leaders 


they are left to fend for themselves. 


vigor with which certain labor 


defend the highly indirect representative 
control which union members have over 
their district and national leaders oceasion- 
ally reveals a_ thoroughly paternalistic 
respect for the individual union members. 
lederal relief policies, perhaps out of the 
need for compromise with business inter- 
ests, have been distressingly paternalistic 
Churches that 


interpretations of 


over a long period of time. 
provide authoritarian 
divine laws and divine intentions through 
rituals and regulations for the church mem- 
bers to follow unquestioningly are in effect 
paternalistic. Well-meaning but despotic 
parental devotion to children, as celebrated 
in **The Silver Cord,’’ 


‘ 


is a common form of 
paternalistic ‘‘respect for the individual.’’ 

To those who believe that this kind of 
respect for the individual 
respect and in the long run is fatal to 
democracy, it is an ominous fact that so 
many Americans enjoy the practice (if not 
the theory) of paternalism. It is an exalt- 
ing, ego-feeding experience for the benefac- 


is really not 


tor, and being a beneficiary appeals to the 
laziness in all of us. 

3. A third interpretation of ‘‘respect for 
the individual”’ is one commonly associated 
with pragmatic liberalism, though it is 
often professed by an active minority of 
persons of diverse creeds. It conceives of 
individuality, not as native to a person, but 
as something to be achieved and reachieved. 
A person is an individual to the extent that 
he is self-directive. To be self-directive, a 
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person must have choices, have knowledge 
and be able to accept responsibility. That 
Is, a is self-directive to the extent 
(1) that he knows what courses of action 
are possible and available to him; (2) that 


he knows the conditions and consequences 


person 


of taking any of these courses of action and 
(3) that he is willing and able to accept 
the contingent his 


responsibilities upon 


choosing one of these courses of action. 
Under this view of individuality, the proe- 
ess. of achieving self-direction is the process 
of achieving freedom. 

This 
automatic possession of persons, nor can it 
It is the prod- 


kind of individuality is never an 
be imposed or stamped in. 
uct, constantly in the making, of enlight- 
ening social interaction. Showing respect 
for this kind of individuality means pro- 
the for its eontinued 


viding conditions 


development. If we were to state it as a 


categorical imperative, it would read: 
‘*Respect each person’s individuality by so 
that 


ingly more able to contribute to and help 


acting each person becomes inereas- 
direct the personal-publice affairs of group- 
living.’’ 

Sinee this kind of for the indi- 
process, it 


made 


respect 


vidual is an active, educative 
that 


increasingly aware of and attuned to the 


means each person should be 
actual realities of modern social conditions 

the corporate or collectivistie nature of 
our economie life, the influence of political 
machines and patronage on government, 
the effect of our tariff on the payment of 
war debts and so on. It also means that the 
scientific approach in defining and solving 
problems should be extended to all areas 
of group concern. It does not mean sud- 
denly confronting poorly informed people 
with difficult decisions. It means starting 
with people wherever they (and we) are 
now, and making each set of facts and each 
decision between alternative courses of 
action a basis for arriving at a better in- 
and carefully considered 


formed more 


decision the next time. 
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A number of institutions and agencies in 
American life reflect this kind of respect 
for the individual. Consumer-testing agen- 
cies like Consumers Union and Consumers’ 
Research are providing the informational 
basis for increased consumer self-direction. 
The movement is 
providing a channel for effectual consumer 
participation in determining the quality, 


consumer cooperative 


price and production conditions of the 
goods he buys. In the political area, 


organizations like the League of Women 
Voters are well on the road toward making 
women more critically informed than men. 
If such an instrument as the Gallup poll 
were to be publicly financed and used regu- 
larly on current issues to free legislators 
from the dominance of minority pressure 
groups and to stimulate a responsibility for 
considered opinions among the electorate, 
participation of the 
people in their government would be a 
likely result. The current tendeney for 
high-school classes to serve as fact-finding 
and problem-defining bodies for the adult 
electorate in shows 
reat promise for increasing capability for 
self-direction among both youth and adults. 
And the same spirit is expressed by the 
teacher who, through his teaching, makes 
himself dispensable in the 
direct management of the activities pur- 


a better informed 


various communities 


increasingly 


sued by the class. 

Here we have reviewed three interpreta- 
tions of what constitutes the essential spirit 
of democracy, all of which are rather widely 
believed or practiced in the United States 
to-day. When the schools are called upon 
to inspire a greater loyalty to demoeracy, 
meant? Which shall we 
choose to defend? Which is not only ade- 
quate to the demands of the times but also 


which kind is 


clearly distinguishes our way of living 
from the totalitarian way? Which will we 
fight for right here at home? 

The bias of the present writer is un- 
doubtedly obvious in these pages. The 
democratic respect for the individual which 
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one gets from the first interpretation, the 
nineteenth-century conception of individ- 
ialism, is a mitigated law of the jungle, a 
lightly veiled the fittest.’’ 
The respect for the individual in the second 


‘‘survival of 
nterpretation, paternalism, is the creation 
of benevolent despots and obsequious de- 
pendents. The third 
dedicated to the unending task of develop- 
individualities— 
self-direction 


interpretation is 


genuine, socialized 


ing 


persons who are learning 


from the shared activities of the group and 
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who are contributing more and more to the 
richness and diversity of the gronp’s activi- 
ties. In a real sense, it is a restatement of 
the age-old ethics of Christianity. 

Such an ideal is neither an importation 
from a philosopher’s fancy nor merely a 
hopeful wish. It is the idealization of what 
is implicitly possible in American life and 
is even now 
the 


the wider extension of what 
part. It 


moral job we have at hand in the defense 


being practiced in defines 


of American democracy. 


EVENTS 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE TEXT- 
BOOK CONTROVERSY 

Ar the present writing, the text-book contro- 
versy seems to have subsided, not to say flat- 
tened out or collapsed of its own weight, thus 
the opinion 
-choolmen at the Atlantie City meeting that it 
was little more than a tempest in a teapot. 
Since Harold Rugg’s texts in the social studies 


justifying expressed by many 


were the primary cause of the tempest, and 
since, geographically, the principal storm cen- 
ters were located in residential communities 
near New York City and Philadelphia, it is 
interesting to note both the extent and the qual- 
ity of the support that Dr. Rugg received from 
these communities. It is all the more important 
to make this a matter of record, for most of the 
newspapers throughout the country gave far 
creater publicity to the accusations than to their 
refutation. 

In Englewood (N. J.), for example, a com- 
mittee of parents and taxpayers issued more 
than a year ago an 18-page pamphlet which 
presented a careful and unusually objective 
analysis of the charges against the Rugg books, 
exposing the ignorance and prejudice that lay 
back of these charges and citing chapter and 
verse from the books to prove their unfairness 
and injustice. The Red Bank (N. J.) Register, 
as far back as April 18, 1940, printed a five- 
column refutation of the charge current in cer- 
tain communities that the Rugg book then under 
fire was Communistie in its teachings, citing 
extracts to support the editor’s contention “that, 
not only is the book free from Communistie 


influence, but on the contrary teaches Ameri 


canism and reverence for American institu 
tions.” The Camden (N. J.) Courier, Febru 
ary 15, 1941, in a long editorial defended the 


Rugg books from the charge of Communism. 
A report to the Philadelphia Committee on Pub 
lie Affairs, released April 6, also gave the Rugg 
books a clean bill of health. 

On several occasions when the storm was at 
its height, Franklin ‘P. Adams (whose home is in 
suburban Connecticut) in his “Conning Tower” 
of The New York Post, spoke with warm ap 
proval of Dr. Rugg’s books 


the charges made 


and of the untair 


ness of against them. On 


March 27, for example; in his own inimitable 


imitation of Samuel Pepys, he had this to say: 
Pro 
fessor Rugg and to a man who objected to what 
he had written, though it seemed evident that the 
man had not read through a single book of Rugg’s. 
I have read many of the Rugg books through and 
far from seeing aught subversive in them, 1 deem 
them highly patriotick, and if any of my boys 
should turn out no good it would be more 
their parents’ fault than that of any or every text 
book they ever studied... . 


This evening Anthony and I listened to 


much 


The last sentence of the above quotation may 
recall to the reader the position taken by I. L. 
Kandel in his comment on the NAM charges, 
ScHOOL AND Society, January 138. 

As this “Event” was in the writing, the fol 
lowing release from the NCSS came to the edi 
tor’s desk : 

Teachers who find themselves obliged to meet 
lay attacks on social-studies text-books may obtain 
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help from the National Council for the Social 
Studies. The council, which is a department of the 


NEA, has prepared a packet of free materials on 
Social Studies Text-books: 
Included in the packet 


**Selection and Use of 
Cases and Suggestions.’ 
are: (1) summaries of recent attacks on text-books, 
(2) reprints of articles and professional statements 
on the issue 
all, (4) a 
teachers have met text-book attacks in particular 


(3) bibliographies, and, most useful of 


, 
case-book containing reports of how 
situations, together with specific suggestions for 
The packet was prepared by the Aca- 
(Merle 
Curti, professor of history, Teachers College, Co- 
with the 


Any teacher wish- 


procedure. 


demic Freedom Committee of the council 


lumbia University, chairman) assistance 
of the Research Division, NEA. 
ing one of these packets may obtain it by writing 
to Wilbur F. Murra, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, NW, Washington, D. C. 


Executive Secretary, 


THE PAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS AT 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 

BECAUSE of the new, danger-born interest in 
the Monroe Doetrine and public affairs west 
of the 20th meridian, much importance attaches 
to the deliberations of the Pan-Ameriean Con- 
gress held at Oberlin (Ohio) College, Mareh 
15-19. 
The political platform contains, among other 
articles, the recommendations (1) that “a per- 
manent advisory board with equal voting power 
for all American eountries” be established; (2) 
that modifications of “the existing arbitrational 
or mediating machinery” be directed toward the 
settlement of controversies and the maintenance 
of peace; (3) that “all American nations oppose 
the transfer of any colonies now held by non- 
American governments to any other non-Amer- 
ican governments”; (4) that Canada be invited 
to the next Pan-American Congress, and (5) 
that “the States ask for 
representation at the final Peace Conference for 


Union of American 
the purpose of aiding in the formulation of a 
lasting peace and postwar reconstruction.” 

The labor platform proposes, in part, that 
“measures for economie cooperation among the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere be directed 
toward . . . raising standards of living .. .”; 
that “representatives of organized labor partici- 
pate in future inter-American conferences . . .,” 
that “the and the 
departments of labor of the American republies 


and Pan Ameriean Union 


establish and eoordinate agencies for the gather- 


ing of data on wages and hours of labor, costs 
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of living, income distribution, the status of the 


oD?) 
labor movement and other material relating to 
the progress and welfare of labor. Zz 
On the economic side, the congress reeom 
mends “furthering free trade in the Americas”; 
the establishment of an inter-American bank; 
the handling of surplus commodities on an inter 
American basis “rather than on purely national 


, 


policies,” and the “long-range planning of pub 
lic works in order to prevent severe disturbances 
to national incomes.” 

Finally, the Cultural Commission of the Pan 
American Congress makes a number of recom 
mendations: That a central committee on eul 
tural exchanges, composed of one representative 
from each nation, make arrangements for the 
exchange of artists, journalists, speakers and 
teachers and cultural exhibitions, to the end that 
information may be available for all edueational 
levels; that colleges and universities publicize 
the work of the Institute for International Edu 
cation; that a course in Western Hemisphere 
history and culture be “made compulsory in 
secondary schools,” and that the study of Portu- 
guese, Spanish and English and of the cultural 
ties of the Americas be emphasized; that the 
Cultural Relations Division of the union “under 
take the translation and publication of Latin- 
inglish and Anglo- 
American literature into Portuguese and Span 
ish”; that the motion-picture industry be urged 
to serve the Pan-American eause by producing 


Ameriean literature into 


films of “historieal and eultural signifieance,” 
and that the Pan-American highway and trans 
portation systems within the several nations be 
integrated into a “hemispherieal system to faeili- 
tate cultural interchange and understanding.” 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, GOOD 
AND BAD 

ACCORDING to a report issued by the National 
Home Study Council, about three quarters of a 
million adult persons were enrolled in so-called 
“correspondence” or “home-study” sehools dur- 
ing the year 1940. The reason for this, obvi- 
ously, is that workers hope to better themselves 
by becoming better informed and, therefore, 
more competent in their several fields or in a 
different field to which they would like to be 
transferred. Ability to do a better grade of 
work means not only an increase in pay, but, 
often, a more dignified position. Management 
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encourages this type of ambition because it be- 
lieves that, “when every man in a plant or office 
has a better knowledge of his own particular 
work and a clearer conception of his company’s 


, 


problems and policies ..’ there will be “a 
vreater degree of cooperation, a labor turnover 
approaching the zero point, with waste and slip- 
shod work negligible items in the overhead—all 
of which tend to make a better wage scale 
possible.” 

Quae cum ita sint, it becomes a matter of vital 
importance to know whether the correspondence 
school is reliable or suspect, its practices ethical 
or questionable. 

In ScHoot AND Society, July 7, 1940, refer- 
ence was made to the investigation undertaken 
through a grant from the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York, by the National Home Study 
Council (Washington, D. C.), “to inspect and 
the correspondence 
schools.” These now number 480, and of these, 
it is announeed, only 46 stand approved. The 
couneil’s 1941 “Home Study Blue Book,” con- 
taining a list of the reliable schools, will be sent 
to any one free of charge; and, in addition to 
furnishing this counsel, the organization will 
take action against schools that are sailing under 
false colors and duping prospective students by 


catehwords and misleading “guarantees.” 


rate various American 


THE NEW ATTITUDE TOWARD 
CANCER 

Ar the second annual dinner of the Women’s 
Field Army of the New York City Cancer Com- 
mittee, American Society for the Control of 
Cancer, Jane Stafford, medical writer for Sci- 
ence Service, addressed the diners on the topie, 
“Cancer in the News.” 

Miss Stafford pointed out that the newspaper 
stories about cancer—a disease formerly spoken 
of with bated breath, if mentioned at all—have 
increased within the past ten or twelve years to a 
surprising and encouraging extent—nine stories 
in 1928, compared to 58 stories in 1940, issued by 
Science Service. Moreover, she notes, the char- 
acter of cancer stories has changed: 

Cancer news to-day is good news, very good news 
compared to what it was. . . . Those stories of ten 
or twelve years ago made doleful reading. They 
consisted largely of reports of the mournful record 
of the rising toll of cancer deaths, of dire warnings 
to doctors and the laity alike to watch for early 
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cancer symptoms and of statements from authori 
ties expressing skepticism about newly announced 
diagnostic tests, treatments and so-called cures... . 

The increase in cancer deaths, unfortunately, has 
checked. 


the imperative need for early diagnosis and treat 


not been The oft-repeated warnings on 
ment must still be issued. . . 

To-day, however, the newspaper stories about 
cancer tell of increasing numbers of five-year cures; 
they tell of increasing facilities for diagnosing and 
treating cancer. They tell also of increasing knowl 
edge gained by cancer researchers about the very 


fundamentals of cancer. 


Miss Stafford 


“Gives Second Warning against False Hopes of 


contrasted such headlines as 
Cancer Cure”; “Says Caneer Threatens Very 
Foundation of Civilization,” and “Calls Caneer 
One of Our Worst 
papers published a deeade ago, with those of to- 
day: “Step Toward Chemical Control of Cancer 
Seen in Mice Tests”; “Operations Cure Caneer 
of Lower Digestive Traet in Half the 
Cases”; “X-Rays, Radium Have Improved Out- 


and 


Seourges,” quoted {rom 


Over 


look in Treatment of Cancer in Women,” 
“Neutron Rays Heal Cancer in 47 Far-Advaneed 
Patients.” 

In conclusion, Miss Stafford said she believed 
that increase in funds available for cancer re- 
search and a change in the attitude of the publie 
toward a frank statement of facts explained the 
difference in newspaper stories about the “great- 
est human problem of our time.” 


“THE NATION’S MOST GLORIOUS 
SHOW HOUSE” 


On March 22-26, Indiana University dedi- 
cated its new fine-arts center, an acquisition 
made possible by a state appropriation in 1933, 
a grant by the federal government and a bond 
issue to be paid in fifteen years. 

The address at the dedicatory ceremonies was 
delivered by a native Hoosier and the first dean 
of the university’s School of Education, Walter 
A. Jessup, president of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching. The build 
ing was Officially presented to the university and 
the people of Indiana by Governor Henry F. 
Schricker and accepted by Judge Ora Wilder 
muth, president of the board of trustees. The 
Right Reverend James E. Freeman, bishop of 
the National Cathedral at Washington, also 
made an address, and music for the oecasion was 
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furnished by the University Concert Band, the 
combined glee club and the Univer ty Sym 
phony Orchestra On the evening ot March 24, 
the play, “There Shall Be No Night,” starring 
Lynn Fontanne and Alfred Lunt, was presented ; 
and on March 25 Lauritz Melchior and Lotte 
Lehman, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
gave a recital. The dedicatory program closed 


when the Indian 


Fabien Sevitsky, 


March 26, 
Orchestra 


on the evening ot 
Symphony 
and Z no 


a coneert 


upol 


rane eatti, % olin soloist 


conductor, 
rave 


The architecture of the building 1s modernized 


Gothic, the exterior of Indiana limestone. The 
structure is 332 feet by 160 feet and is located 
so that its auditorium, designed for plays, as- 


semblies and concerts and seating 4,000 persons, 


“will form an integral part of the group of 


buildings planned for the immediate future 
} ’ 


including the School of Fine Arts, the Open- 


Air Theater and the 
School 


new Business Administra- 


tion now under construction.” It is 


‘equipped with every modern facility for drama, 


the dance, concert radio broadea ting, ex peri- 
mental theater and seenie and costume design.” 
On different floors are rooms and _ oftices for 


various needs, and the musie hall “has an auto 


matic orchestra lift, complete air conditioning 


and the latest type control for lighting effects.” 
In the main lobby, which has a 36-foot ceiling, 
her end lead to the baleony 
of Thomas Hart Benton, 


depicting the history and progress of Indiana, 


wide staireases at eit 


level, where the murals 


are hung The lower floor is the lobby proper, 


the upper half will be known as the Hall of 
Murals. 
The officials of the 


mind the 


universit) had in 


interest of 


have 
idea of stimulating the 
universities in discovering and training § histri- 
onic ability in their students so that they may 
: for the theater upon completion of 
Such a 


such 


‘quality 


their courses.” movement is also en- 


visaged as giving encouragement to road 
productions that American colleges and univer- 
sities may see the best without going to the large 
cities. A Bloomington newspaper critie says: 
the nation’s most glorious 


hills” of 


“Tt can happen here 


show house down in the Southern 


Indiana.” 
TOWN HALL, NEW YORK CITY, AN- 
NOUNCES ITS NEW VENTURES 


THE National Conference and the Leadership 
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Sehool, to be held at Town Hall (New York 
City), May 7-9 and May 12-30, respectively, 
as announced by George V. Denny, Jr., presi- 
dent of Town Hall, have been planned with spe 
cial emphasis on the school. 

The following will be present at both conte: 
Herbert Agar, editor of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal; Howard Y. Me- 
Clusky, associate director, AYC; Sir Norman 
Angell; Olga Samaroff Stokowski, founder and 
Musie 


ence and school: 


director of the “Layman’s Courses” ; 
Harry D. Gideonse, president, Brooklyn Col- 
lege; Russell Potter, direetor, Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, Columbia University; Lyman Bry- 
son, professor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Houston Peterson, pro- 
fessor of social philosophy, Cooper Union (New 
York City); Arthur E. Bestor, president, Chau- 
tauqua Institution, and Stanley High, presi- 
dent, Town Hall Club. 

Harry A. Overstreet will be chairman of the 
conference and Dr. and Mrs. Overstreet, whose 
study, “Leaders and Adult Edueation,” has just 
been completed, will direct the Leadership 
School. John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Edueation, will give the opening ad- 
dress. Dr. Denny, in stating the raison d’étre 
of the new ventures, said: 

There is a specific need for trained organizers 
and administrators, as well as teachers. To meet 
this need, the Leadership School will provide an 
intensive course in the techniques that have been 
found adult education, with 
emphasis on the publie-discussion-forum method, to- 


most successful in 
gether with reorientation in subject matter con- 
sidered essential for adult-education leaders. 


Following are the courses that will be offered: 
(1) “The Making of American Democracy,” Dr. 
Gideonse, Mr. Agar and Dr. Peterson; (2) 
“Modern World Problems,” Sir Norman Angell ; 
(3) “Men and Ideas,” Dr. and Mrs. Overstreet ; 
(4) “How to Build Programs,” Dr. Bestor and 
adult-edueation institu- 
tions; (5) “Discussion Methods and Teceh- 
niques,” Dr. and Mrs. Overstreet; (6) “Busi- 
ness and Financial Management,” Dr. Denny 


the heads of various 


and other executives. 

Further information may be obtained by 
writing to Miss Olive Sawyer, Secretary of the 
National Conference and Leadership School, 
The Town Hall, 123 West 43d Street, New York 
City. 
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MEXICO RATIFIES THE 1936 BUENOS 
AIRES CONVENTION 
THE Convention for the Promotion of Inter- 
American Cultural Relations, signed in Buenos 
Aires December 23, 1936, by representatives of 
the twenty-one American republics, has now 
been ratified by Mexico, the fifteenth govern- 
ment to confirm the action taken less than five 
years ago. The terms of the convention provide 
for the exchange of graduate students annually 
and professors biennially among the ratifying 

republies. 

In the United States, a 
change Fellowships and Professorships, in col- 
the State, 


chooses for nomination a list of students and 


Committee on Ex- 


laboration with Department of 
teachers from which the various governments 
make the final selection, and apparently similar 
committees have been established in the other 
The ot the 


change are borne by both ends of the service, 


republhis. expenses student ex- 
the nominating governments paying the round- 
trip traveling costs and “other incidental ex- 
penses,” the receiving governments, the cost of 
tuition and maintenance. 

The exchange of professors is arranged as 
follows: The Department of State furnishes 
biennially to each of the other ratifying govern- 
ments a complete list of professors from well- 
known institutions who are available, and from 
this list each receiving government selects a 


visiting professor. The selectee is then assigned 
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to duty, either to give lectures and conduet 
courses or to devote himself to research work; 
in both eases, it is expected that he will “pro 
mote better understanding between the cooper 
ating nations.” The expenses of exchange pro 
fessors are borne entirely by the sending gov- 
ernment, including local travel and maintenance 
in the foreign country. Professors from the 
United States now lecturing or studying abroad 
are: W. Rex Crawford, University of Pennsyl 
vania, lecturing in Chile on sociology; Carroll 
W. Dodge, Washington University (St 
lecturing in Guatemala on botany; John Ash 
Mechanieal College of 


Nicaragua on agriculture, 


Louis), 


ton, Agricultural and 
Texas, lecturing in 
and Charles C. Griffin, Vassar College, lecturing 
in Venezuela on history. 

Complementing the official exchange of stu 
and aecordanee with the 


dents professors in 


terms of the Buenos Aires convention are other 
organizations, notably the Institute of Inter 
national Edueation, so that the increase of stu 
dents from Latin-Ameriea in the United States 
during the past eight years is due to no one 
ageney. The total number of students in 1933 
34 was 675; in 1940-41, approximately 1,400. 
These are not merely figures, but an indication 
that 


indigenous 


of the growing concern of the Americas 


foster those 


that 


from one another, yet cambine to make a more 


we understand and 


aspects of culture distinguish neighbors 


cosmopolitan civilization. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

PauL F. DouauAss, member of the Vermont 
State Senate, was elected president of the Amer- 
ican University (Washington, D. C.) on April 7. 

HrRMAN LEE DONOVAN, president, Eastern 
Kentucky State been 
elected president of the University of Kentucky. 
He succeeds Frank L. MeVey, who retired last 


July. 


Teachers College, has 


RauLpuH P. BripGMAN, dean of students, Brook- 
lyn College, has been reappointed to his present 
post. 


M. M. Wuits, professor of psychology, Uni- 


versity of Kentucky, has been appointed assis 
tant dean, College of Arts and Sciences, for the 
remainder of the year, succeeding Major Lysle 
W. Croft, who has joined the university’s ROTC 
staff. 

C. Barton Appig has been appointed acting 
dean, Sehool of Dentistry, Temple University, 


succeeding the late I. Norman Broomell. 


THE REVEREND WILLIAM Scorr CHALMERS, 
acting head master, Kent (Conn.) School, has 
been elected head master to succeed the Reverend 


Frederick H. Sill, who will retire in June. 


WILLIAM PEPPERELL MONTAGUE, professor of 
philosophy, Barnard College, Columbia Univer 
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sity, has been appointed Johnsonian professor zoology, Washington University (St. Louis), are 


of philosophy at the university. His work at 


Barnard College will continue. 
L. W. Ei 
Knox Collece 


head of the Henry M. Seymour library, has re- 


pER, of the department of English, 


(Galesburg, Ill.), since 1917, and 


librarian to become professor of phi- 
Jerrold 


tired as 
literature. 


Library of Con- 


losophy and comparative 


Orne, fellow in library science, 
rress, will succeed Dr. Elder as librarian. 
Henry S. Suarp, assistant professor of geol- 


ogy, Columbia University, has been named chair- 


man of the department of geology, Barnard 


‘ ] 
( o1nege, 


THE following appointments and promotions 
have been announced by the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology: Sverre Petterssen, professor 
of meteorology, has been appointed head of the 
ce partment, sueceeding Carl G. A. Rossby, who 
has been rranted leave ot absence to become as- 
chief of the U. S. Weather 
charge of research and who will resign his post 
at the institute to join the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Chi Hoyt C. Hottel, Thomas K. 
Sherwood and Harold C. Weber, of the depart- 


sistant Bureau in 


ceago 


ment of chemical engineering, have received the 
rank of professor as have Ernest H. Huntress, 
department of chemistry, and Julius A. Strat- 
ton, department of physies. Those advanced to 


the rank of associate professor are: Samuel C. 


Collins, Arthur R. Davis, Gerhard Dietrichson, 
Robert C. Hoekett, Nicholas A. Milas and 
Charles M. Wareham, of the department of 


Harris and Marshall 
{ the department of biology and 


chemistry, and Robert S. 


W. Jennison, « 
public health. 


Phe following have been promoted 
Alfred H. 


Clifford, department of mathematics; Joseph A. 


to the rank of assistant professor: 


Bergantz, department of chemical engineering; 
Arthur E. 
Mulligan, department of 
Walter MeKay, 
aeronautical engineering; Charles A. Myers, de- 


>? 


Lyman M. Dawes, Fitzgerald and 


James E. electrical 
engineering ; department of 
partment of economics and social science; Her- 
man J. Shea and Charles H. Norris, department 
of civil engineering; Walter F. Urbach, depart- 
ment of English and history, and James M. Aus- 
Richard Seott 
Bear, department of chemistry, Iowa State Col- 


tin, department of meteorology. 


lege, and David Floyd Waugh, department of 


now members of the department of biology and 
public health. 

FRANK PETERSON, director of the division of 
accounts and control, Kentucky State Depart 
ment of Finance, has been made business agent 
of the University of Kentucky, succeeding D. H 
Peak, who retires July 1. 

H. W. Tuomas, former superintendent of 
Plainville 


supervisor of national defense education, with 


schools, (Conn.), has become state 


headquarters in New Haven. He has been sue 
ceeded by Ashley M. MeCullough, superinten 
dent of schools, Fairfield (Conn.), who will act 
as temporary superintendent. 


Epwarp E. Pickarp, proctor of edueation, 
State Teachers College (Shippensburg, Pa.), has 
been appointed superintendent of the city 
schools, Cape May (N. J.), to sueceed Daniel 
J. Ricker, who has become superintendent of 
schools, Cape May County. 


B. S. Hitton, for fourteen years a teacher in 
the Middletown (N. J.) Township High School, 
will become superintendent of schools, Seott 
County (Va.), July 1. 

Haruan C. Kocu, professor of education and 
assistant director of the Bureau of Cooperation 
with Educational Institutions, University of 
Michigan, has been made editor of the North 
Central Association Quarterly, the official organ 
of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. Dr. Koch succeeds Calvin 
O. Davis, professor emeritus of education, who 
has been editor of the Quarterly for fifteen 
years. 

Haroup E. Jones, director, Institute of Child 
Welfare, University of California, has been 
named associate editor of the Journal of Con- 
sulting Psychology, which publishes reports of 
research in the fields of industrial and business 
psychology and educational and clinical psy- 
chology. 

Tuomas I. Matrs, professor of agricultural 
education and superintendent of correspondence 
courses in agriculture, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, has retired after nearly forty years of 
service. His post has been taken by William 
R. White, associate professor of agricultural 
education. 
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EDMUND BurRKEg, chairman of the department 
of classical languages, City College (New York), 
and Howard D. Marsh, associate professor of 
psychology, will retire at the end of the present 
semester. 

FivE members of the faculty of Columbia 
University will retire on July 1. 
Arthur F. 
manie philology, who will have served the uni- 


They are: 
J. Remy, Villard professor of Ger- 


versity for forty-two years; Charles E. Lucke, 
Stevens professor of mechanical engineering and 
head of the department, who has served thirty- 
nine years in the School of Engineering; Walter 
I. Slichter, executive head of the department 
of eleetrical engineering, who was appointed in 
1910; Isadore G. Mudge, the university’s refer- 
ence librarian for thirty years and, sinee 1927, 
associate professor of bibliography and refer- 
ence, School of Library Service; Katharine C. 
Reiley, adviser to women graduate students and 
head of Johnson Hall, who has served the uni- 
versity both as a teacher and as an administrator 
for twenty-seven years. 
Recent Deaths 

Guipo ADLER, professor of music, University 
of Vienna, and well-known writer in the field 
of music, died recently in Vienna at the age of 
eighty-five years. Dr. Adler’s most significant 
work was done as editor-in-chief of the “Denk- 
He helped 
to found the journal, Vierteljahrsschrift fiir 


miler der Tonkunst in Oesterreich.” 


Musikwissenschaft. Included in his works are 
“Richard Wagner,” “Josef Haydn,” “Handbuch 


der Musikgeschichte” and his memoirs. 


RotreE WuHitLow, Methodist missionary and 
professor of English, Soochow University, died, 
March 29, in Shanghai. Miss Whitlow had re- 
turned to China in 1939 after a two-year fur- 
lough. 


CORNELIA PorTER DwiGHT, who was born in 
Turkey and educated in the United States, and 
who had served as a missionary to Turkey 
(1871-77) and as professor of mathematics, 
Elmira (N. Y.) College (1887-1910), died in 
Newton (Mass.), March 31, at the age of ninety- 
five years, 

GEORGE WHEELER, former associate superin- 
tendent of publie schools, Philadelphia, and 
founder of the first junior high school in the 
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city, the Oliver Wendell Holmes School, died 
on Mareh 31. 


a service of thirty-seven years as teacher, super 


Dr. Wheeler retired in 1930 after 


vising principal, district superintendent and as 


sociate superintendent. He was seventy-five 


years old at the time of his death. 
FREDERICK H. Sisiey, dean, College of Engi- 
neering, University of Nevada, sinee 1920, died, 


April 2, at the age of sixty-eight years. 


HENRY 
teacher of Bible and history, Phillips Exeter 
Academy (Exeter, N. H.), from 1927 to 1940, 
when he retired, died, April 4, at the age of 


THe REVEREND WILLIAM JONES, 


seventy-six years. Mr. Jones served as rector 
of St. John’s Church, Cleveland (1893-1907), 
and of Trinity Memorial Church, Warren (Pa.), 
1907-19. He was chaplain of the 135th Regi- 
ment, Field Artillery, during World War I, and 
also served as chaplain in the Asheville (N. C.) 
School for Boys after the war. 

JOHN PEARSONS CUSHING, founder of Ham- 
den Hall (New Haven, Conn.), died, April 6, at 
the age of seventy-nine years. Dr. Cushing was 
formerly professor of economies and _ history, 
Knox College (Galesburg, Ill.), 1894-1900; New 
Haven (Conn.) High School, 1900-11, and head 
master of Hamden Hall, 1912-27. He 
in 1927. 


retired 


JoHN A. SCHAEFFER, president, Franklin and 
Marshall College (Laneaster, Pa.), died, April 6, 
Dr. Schaeffer taught 
chemistry in the Carnegie Institute of Technol 
ogy (Pittsburgh), 1908-11, was chief chemist, 
director of manufacturing, director of research 


of a cerebral hemorrhage. 


and vice-president of the Eagle-Picher Lead 
Company (Joplin, Mo.), 1911-35, and president 
of Franklin and Marshall College since the latter 
year. He was fifty-four years old at the time of 
his death. 

Howarp H. McNIVEN, assistant professor of 
finance, School of Commerce, New York Univer 
sity, specialist in the field of corporation finance, 
died, April 7, at the age of forty-six years. Dr. 
MeNiven had served the university for thirteen 
years. 

Coming Events 

THE importance of physical well-being in the 
national emergency and the need of trained lead 
ers in the field of athletics, health and recreation 
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have moved the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
to hold a state-wide conference, April 26, at the 
Penn vania State College. School administra- 
tors, teacher health workers and all who are 
nterested the program of health, physical 
‘ watiol recreation and sehool ¢ mps are in- 


ted to attend No registration Le¢ required. 


[HE sixteenth annual meeting of the American 
Association for Adult Education is scheduled for 
May 12-14 at the Thayer Hotel, West Point, 
a The following topics will be under dis- 
cussion: “Adult Education and Defense,” “Pres 


} 


Program ot the 


and “The 


Asso 


Future 


ent and Future American 


ciation for Adult Education” 
Role ot Adult Education in the National Emer 


” 
rency 


Honors and Awards 

Earl of Athlone received from Laval Uni- 
ot doctor 
Ville- 


chancellor of the university, at a speeial 


versity (Q) iebee) the honorary degree 


presented by Cardinal Rodrigue 
convocation last tall, according to an acecunt 
Mon- 


institution 


recently sent to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. 


eigneur Camille Roy, rector of the 
which obtained its charter in the time of Queen 
Victor a, 
to he Ip be the guardian here of that culture, 
ivilization of Your Exeel- 


the very day of your 


aid: “One of Laval University’s aims 
IS 


that French ¢ which 


lency spoke so freely on 
arrival.” 
Mr. AND Mrs. Jonun HH. Rein, of Seattle, who 


have sent nine sons and daughters through the 
Washington, the 
‘“parentes extraordi- 


University of have received 


rare honorary degree of 


Such an award has been granted at 


nari.’ 
least once before in the history of the university 
in the year 1889. 


SOMMER, who has been dean of the 


New York 
twenty-five years, was the guest of honor at the 
annual dinner of the Alumni Association of the 


New York University Law School, January 30. 


FRANK H 


School of Law, University, for 


Dr. Sommer’s connection with the university as 
student, teacher and dean rounds out forty-six 
years of service, and more than 1,000 graduates 


school 


of the were him honor. 


The speakers were: 
retary of State; Irving Lehman, Chief Judge of 
(New York State); 


present to do 
Sumner Welles, Under-See- 
Appeals 


the Court of 
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Thomas J. Brogan, Chief Justice of New Jer 
sey; Harry Woodburn Chase, chancellor of thi 
university, and Dean Sommer himself. 

Aucustus L. J. QUENEAU, of Peapack (N., 
J.), metallurgist for the United States Stee] 
Corporation, received the 1940 Columbia Lion 
for “his distinguished record as a_ scientist.” 
Mr. Queneau is the sixth person to receive the 
award that is given annually for outstanding 
service and achievement. 

Linus Pavu.ina, head of the division of ehem 
istry and chemical engineering, California Insti 
tute of Technology, received the 1941 William 
H. Nichols Gold Medal of the New York Section 
of the American Chemical Society at a reeent 
dinner meeting of the society in New York City. 
Arthur W. Hixson, professor of chemical engi 
neering, Columbia University, chairman of the 
Jury of Awards, cited Dr. Pauling for his “fun- 
damental inquiry into the nature of the chemiea! 


blonde.” 


W. B. Bizze.i, president of the University of 
Oklahoma, who will retire next August after a 
professional career covering forty-one years, has 
recently been awarded a gold medal “for distin- 
guished service to edueation.” A similar award 
was given to Adolph Linsecheid, president, East 
Central State College, Ada, Okla. The Okla- 
homa Edueation Association, meeting in Tulsa, 


made the awards. 


Other Items of Interest 

DENISON UNIVERSITY (Granville, Ohio) has 
announced that a small monthly pamphlet, Af 
Denison, is being published and sent, without 
obligation, to the friends of the university. 


In two institutions of higher learning in New 
York State—Colgate (Hamilton) 
and Queens College (Flushing)—the study ot 
the classics has been put on a non traditional 
basis. The formal learning of grammar is al- 
lowed, in the main, to look out for itself, while 
attention is concentrated upon direct aequain- 
tance with the masterpieces, a study of the back- 
ground of the period in which they were written, 


University 


visits to museums and outside reading. 

Brown University has under way a “project 
for microfilming rare materials published in 
South and Central America and Mexico.” The 
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purpose of the project is to provide “a refer- 
ence center for students of Latin-American eul- 
ture.” 
through a grant of $33,000 from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, which will finance the project for 


The undertaking is assured of success 


three years, and also because the John Carter 
e 9 


Brown Library at the university is already 
recognized as a superior reference souree for 


Latin-Americana of the period before 1801. 


Tue British Fellowship plan, sponsored by 
the Commonwealth Fund since its establishment 
in 1925, has offered British students two years’ 
eraduate study in the United States. In normal 
years there have been sixty-five Commonwealth 
fellows in residence, but in the fund’s report 
for 1940 it appears that there were only sixteen, 
four of whom came from Australia and New 
Zealand in 1939 for two years, and eight of 
whom, holding “ordinary fellowships,” also came 


in that year and will stay until reealled by their 


government. There were only four new ap- 
pointments for 1940. The war, of course, is re- 
sponsible for the decline in resident fellows. 


THE the New York 


World’s Fair is now being reerected on the 


Belgian Building at 
campus of Virginia Union University, Rich- 
mond. Sponsors of the project are Count van 
der Straten-Ponthoz, Belgian ambassador to the 


United States, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt and 


SHORTER PAPERS 


THE “DIALOGUES” REDIVIVUS 


Persons of the Dialogue: Perplexides ; Simplicus 


PERPLEXIDES. Greetings, my friend. 


Simp.icus. I salute you, Perplexides. 


Per. What a great institution the Board- 
walk is! 

Sim. The what? 

Per. The Boardwalk, the thousand meetings, 


pedagogues from forty-eight states on parade. 

Sim. Oh! You have been to the great assem- 
blage again? 

Per. Yes, yes. I see you reeall our conver- 
sation of about a year ago. 

Sim. That’s right. 


quired, as one who is in an amateur way inter- 


You remember that I in- 


ested in trends in philosophy and education, 
what the big idea was at the St. Orleans meeting. 
Per. Indeed I You that I re 


do. reeall 
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H. 


I dueation 


James Price, ot 


The 


appropriated 


Governor Virginia. 


General Board has 
$100,000 to help defray the cost of removal, and 
the U. S 


duty assessment against the materials in consid 


Government has canceled a $10,000 


are to be used tor 


eration of the fact that they 
The 


structed of the best materials and with the idea 


educational purposes building was con 
of its being dismantled and presented to an 
American college after serving its purpose at 


the World’s 


for the Belgian offer among the twenty-eight 


Fair The only Negro applicant 
institutions showing an interest in the proposal 
was Virginia Union University The university 
was in need of a library and a gymnasium, and 
the estimated cost of removing the pavilion was 
$325,000. 
of thrifty thinking; namely, the happy idea of 


The fund-raising drive ineluded a bit 


using the central unit of the pavilion as the uni 
versity’s library and gymnasium. The General 
Kdueation Board had promised to contribute 
$100,000 if a lke sum could be contributed in 


some other manner. The committee persuaded 
the board that the building itself was equivalent 
to the amount. The drive has raised to date an 
additional $60,000. When the work ot 


ing is finished, the pavilion will be officially pre 


rebuild 


sented by the Belgian ambassador “in the name 


of independent Belgium.” 


AND DISCUSSION 


ported that the changes were rung on the sub 
ject of democracy, education in democracy and 
democracy in education. 

Your 


seemed by some to be conceived as an end in 


SiM. pronouncement that democracy 


itself has remained with me. 
Per. Please remember, Simplicus, that I em 
” 


phasized the “seeming.” I was not sure. 


Sim. Yes, you were judicial in your evalua 
tions, reminding me that abstraetions are hard 


to deal with. 


Per. Admittedly. Some concepts, you know, 
don’t erystallize easily. 
Stm. Well, what of the Boardwalk-by-th 


Sea disputations to which you have recently at 
tended? 

Per. If you will not insist upon my becom 
ing an oversimplifier, I shall try to suggest some 


cleanings from the recent conferences. 
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Sim. Please understand, Perplexides, that I 


do not desire to be embarrassing. My quest 1s 


for truth and for certainty, when it can be 
realized. 
Per. The quest eternal, Simplicus. Don’t 


become too sanguine as to the prospect of 1s0- 
lating either. 


Let’s not drift too far afield. I am in- 


SIM. 
terested in what you have to say about the recent 


deliberation 
Per. There were many meetings, you know, 
Many of the dis- 


of numerous organizations. 


were timely and engaging. ‘There was 


cussions 
unity in diversity and diversity in unity. 

Sim. That sounds quite philosophical, but, 
without trying to be critical, may I hazard the 
suggestion that it is not very meaningful to one 
who was not privileged to be present. 

Per. Well, to be more specific, may I say 
that while demoeracy was the subject of much 
discussion, there was a somewhat new emphasis. 
What, for instance? 

Per. If I may be permitted to employ nega- 


tion, there seemed not to be quite the tendency 


SIM. 


to regard democracy in education as an end in 
itself. 
You that there is a ten- 


dency not to regard as a virtue the aecomplish 


SIM, mean to say 


ment of nothing democratically? 


Per. If you want to put it that way. 
Sim. ‘To my pragmatie mind this is a report 


democratie 


While 


important, so are also end results, the outcomes 


of progress. processes are 


of those processes. 
Per. A 


sounded. 


note of practical earnestness was 
There was in evidence the widespread 
belief that we have such a profound faith in 
democratic values that a way will be found to 
defend and preserve them. Repeatedly this 
credo was propounded. 

Sim. Fine. 


It was apparent that education is fae- 


You are becoming more definite. 

PER. 
ing squarely its responsibility for leading youth 
to see and feel that “there is a to-morrow worth 
fighting for.” 

Sim. Yes, I noticed that the press quoted the 
superintendent of a large city-school system as 
saying: “At this time, education’s most impor- 
tant 
building of the morale of our young citizens.” 


contribution to national defense is the 
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Per. And a university president said: “A 
large measure of the stability of America is due 
to the equality and universality of our schools, 
the opportunities they open up and the hope 
they afford.” 

Sim. Here, it occurs to me, is a bit of sound 
philosophy undergirding what we call the Amer- 
ican way. 

Per. You may be interested to know that a 
prominent representative of labor pointed out 
that education ean help improve the economic 
well-being of millions of our people. 

Simm. That, I think, is true. That 
makes education a good investment. 

Per. In keeping with your idea that eduea- 
tion is an investment, a university professor said 
“Those who would re- 


alone 


at one of the meetings: 
duce educational expenditures and educational 
opportunities in the current erisis lack under- 
standing and vision of what makes a nation 
economically powerful.” 

Sim. It is indeed gratifying to learn that 
my ideas on this point accord with those of an 
authority in the field. 


Per. It is the corroboration of great minds, 
Simplicus. 
Sim. May I express the hope that it is some- 


thing as deep as that and not a mere coincidence. 

Per. What, may I ask, do you think of the 
idea of the governor of a great state expressed 
at the meeting: “In the conduct of general edu- 
‘ation, let us not lose sight of the fact that 
democracy needs leadership just as vitally as it 
needs an intelligent citizenry?” 

Sim. Again, I find myself in agreement with 
one of your expositors. 

Per. The governor’s injunction suggests the 
truth of another speaker’s position to the effect 
that there is a place for both liberal education 
It’s a both-and, not 
an either-or, situation. We shall always need 
both. And I wonder if the liberal should not 
be made more liberal and the vocational more 


and vocational training. 


practical. 

Sm. You have no doubt discovered, Per- 
plexides, that I am not an edueational philoso- 
pher, but your wonderment sounds plausible. 

Per. Before we go, I want to mention an 
idea of another speaker of a somewhat philo- 
sophieal turn of mind. He made much of the 
idea that democracy involves compromise. Do 
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you think compromise is inherent in democratic 
processes ? 

O yes, I think so. Democracy is usually 
This fact creates one of 


SIM. 
a form of compromise. 
its problems. Its products must not be allowed 
to become so shoddy that faith in its processes 
is lost. 
de luxe. 

Per. Well, Simplicus, we seem to have under- 
stood each other better than when we met for- 


But I am about to turn philosopher 


merly. It may be that I have been more articu- 
late. 
Simm. I would not say that. Perhaps I have 


not been so stupid. 
Adieu! Adieu! 
W. W. PARKER 
PRESIDENT, SOUTHEAST MISSOURI 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
CAPE GIRARDEAU 


A PROJECT WITH YOUNG ADULTS 


Av the beginning of last semester, two gradu 
ate students of a seminar course in adult educa- 
tion in the School of Education, 
University, Robert E. Van Deusen and Heaman 
H. Stevens, undertook to try a plan for a project 


Syracuse 


with a small group of high-school graduates 
who entertained little hope of going to college. 

The experimenters read the selected literature 
in adult education under the heads of history 
and philosophy, methods and materials and the 
administration of adult education, as well as 
many concrete projects and surveys of work 
done or being done. Among other things that 
came to their attention was the position of 
Fisher of England, and the expositions of Lind- 
quist thereon, concerning the practicability of 
experimentation with small groups. 

It was decided that, since educators talk much 
of education for its own values rather than for 
credits and other symbols, it might be profitable 
to investigate some of the possibilities of such 
study. It seemed feasible to interest a group of 
high-school graduates, who were not going on to 
college, in taking a course in some college subject 
for the course’s own sake. 

After considerable thought, the subject of 
psychology was selected. The reasons are prob- 
ably obvious. The word psychology has aequired 
an almost universal berth in the vocabularies of 


the American people. It seems to have a sort 
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of magie connotation. In many eases, it un 
doubtedly means a system, any system, by which 
one gets his own way, be it in selling, social 
Further, it 


seemed that whatever knowledge of psychology 


direction, or success in any line. 


should become “functional” for the individual 
student, would be a lifetime asset to these young 
people in whatever niche they were destined to 
It would be helpful in those 
phases of life wherein they would be ealled upon 


spend their lives. 


to lead or follow; and in this day cf intense, 
rapid and voluminous propaganda, it would aid 
greatly to separate truth from the dangerous 
alloys of truth and spurious claims. 

The locale of the experiment was the home of 
the “projecteers,” the small village of Richmond 
ville, N. Y. The two went to work, literally feel 
ing their way along, to sound out and select a 
few young people who would both qualify for 
and profit by the project. It was hoped to 
It turned out that the 
task of interesting prospects practically van 


interest three or four. 


ished as everyone approached quickly and en 
thusiastically embraced the opportunity to par 
ticipate. Consequently, a group of thirteen was 


soon formed and: it was necessary to exclude 


others so as not to have an unwieldy group for 
What had seemed, then, 
to be a difficult part of the task, much to the 


the initial experiment. 


satisfaction of all, in reality presented no task 
at all. 

It was decided to use text-book and other 
materials then being used in Syracuse University 
for the course. The group began its meetings 
under the direction of Mr. Van Deusen and Mr 
Stevens. Each leader took one of the two hours 
of the weekly meetings. It soon became appar 
ent that the group would not be satisfied with 
diseussions for 


two hours but continued the 


another half-hour to a full hour. Then it became 
their urgent wish to have nine weekly meetings 
The ad 


ministrative organization work was deliberately 


instead of six as originally planned. 
kept at a minimum. There was absolutely no 
need for any exercise of discipline. Bagley’s 
statement that “in the best disciplined schools, 
discipline is conspicuous for its absence,” was 
emphatically evidenced by this group. 

Each of the leaders kept anecdotal notes of 
the meetings and also recorded his carefully con- 
sidered interpretations of what was happening 








These notes and data 
Prob- 


to these young people 
were presented each week to the seminar. 


lems were raised and discussed out of which 
came valuable suggestions for further procedure. 

It should be kept in mind that no attempt 
was made to. establish any statistical data, 
except as a by-product. Jeyond the major 


{ helping the group acquire a better 


working knowledge of psychology, the profes- 
ional aim was definitely twofold: (1) to try 
out the drawing and holding power of such a 

») to get subjective appraisals of the 


project, (=) 
learning accomplishment of such a project, and 
if po ible to rate any functional effeets of the 


Much variety in evaluations, probably 
In this we 


learning. 
with little agreement, was expect d 


These judgments of 


were agreeably surpl sea, 


objectives attained, arrived at individually, 
approach so nearly to identicals that if we had 
not been strictly honest with ourselves, we might 


have felt that they had been imp! ed in the man- 
It seems then 


ner of ceondueting the project. 


that this uniformity of appraisal could easily be 
accepted as the obvious result apparent to any 
one at all competent to attempt 

A ; sald 
but in order that we might have some 
and of the comparative 


such appraisal, 


before, statistics were not our aim, 
idea of the 
caliber of the student 
results obtained, the group took the Ohio State 


Psychologieal test. The results show the group 


to rate higher than the Ohio State University 
freshman class and about equal to the freshman 
class of Syracuse University. 

Available school records, roughly confirmed 
by intelligence tests, placed all members of the 
group well within the middle 68 per cent. of 
college freshmen, so far as native capacity 1s 
thus measured. 

As the work progressed the following are the 
outstanding changes that may be said to be in- 
disputable as to their appearance, even though 
the degree of the development be a question. 
For want of better categories, we list the changes 


under the following heads: 


Ph YS eal ] 


ity of 


A slight improvement in the qual- 


dress. (2 improvement in 


Marked eon- 
cern as to the grooming of face, hair, and nails. 
Mental—(1 Most of these 13 rated 


higher on mental tests than they themselves had 


Considerable 


eare and appearance of clothes. (3) 
persons 


thought they would. (2) The above fact and the 
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stimulation of the work ‘‘ jacked them up’’ from 
a mental let-down, opened new interests and broke 
a rather definite learning plateau. (3) The re- 
sults, recently checked by personal interviews, do 
not seem to be merely a spurt but are indicative of 
a lasting redirection toward an adult life of econ- 
tinuous self-improvement. There is no doubt of 
the satisfaction that these young people enjoy in 
a realization that they do have latent mental pow 
ers of which they had not been cognizant. Their 
knowledge of the findings of Thorndike and others 
on adult learning has gone far to reestablish con 
fidence and give 
readjustment and better and more definite personal 


renewed hope in success through 


objectives. 
(1) There has been a decided change in 
This began early and grew 


disappeared much undesirable 


Social 
social adaptability. 
With it 
Over and over, the evidence of sur- 


rapidly. 
introversion. 
prise came from the group that one could really 
change himself so much by conscious effort—and 
that it would in reality be so pleasant and satis 
(2) Under emotions, mueh interest 
and 


fying to do so. 


was generated, which seemed to center on 


return over and over again to fear. In actuality 
this group showed less current fear in the group 
than is noticeable in college classes—perhaps 
absence of the marking system had a_ bearing— 
and inferiority complexes seemed to melt away 
rapidly. 
Personality—(1) Numerous practice demonstra 
tions to apply what they had learned were tried 
by the group. Among the most fruitful was an 
interview-technique dramatized by two students. 
One as prospective employer, and the other as em- 
ployee, did an excellent job. Many of the psycho- 
logical phenomena of personality traits were exem- 
plified. The analytical and constructive criticisms 
that were brought out in the subsequent general 
discussion were brought home to every one far and 
away more effectively than they could have been by 
printed words or even an oral discussion of the 
abstract factors of interview-behavior. (2) As 
example of personality changes member X, bright, 
long, lanky, had been told at home and in the com- 
munity that he was no good. This he seemed to 
have accepted and had started to go to the dogs. 
Much kind advice and moralizing had accomplished 
nothing. But this study of psychology with its 
more or less well-established content was what he 
needed. Its greater certainty over the ‘‘advice’’ 
is what broke the doubts of this youngster and 
produced what some would call a reformation. Ob- 
viously, it is better thought of as merely 
tion. He is reported to have said: ‘‘I thought 


people were destined to be something or nothing. 


a rediree- 
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Now I know that even though a stone may sit on a 
hill for a thousand years and be unchanged, there 
s no need for a person to try the same thing.’’ 

Space does not permit statements of each 
individual, and while such might be interesting, no 
significant eontribution could be made here with 
h The 
stimulated to further thought by 


the data at hand. render may at least be 
generalizing 
somewhat. As a result of mutual self-rating on 
personality there was the usual ‘‘loosening-up’ 
effect. 
of the group having been rated by the others above 
their own self-rating. The effect 


for the 13th, who had rated himself above the 


This rating ran true to form, 12 members 


was wholesome 


group rating. The changes were noted by outsiders 
and occasioned unsolicited favorable comment. 
The differences were especially noticeable to ob- 
servers who attended only at intervals of several 
weeks, 

While there was no way to establish it as fae 
tual, the directors and others who observed were 
unanimous in their belief that the lack of oppor- 
tunity to go to college, the uncertainty of em- 
ployment and other frustrations had engendered 
a deep-seated fear complex in_ these 
people. Naturally, they have had to live with 


this subtle fixation, and in their struggle to throw 


young 


it off they had succeeded by denying it to the 
extent that they themselves no longer recognized 
it for what it was. 

In conclusion, it should be stated clearly that 
no problem has been solved. At best this was 
hut a project in adult education. It was begun 
in the belief that it at least would be wholesome 
entertainment if nothing else. 

But like those who “came to scoff and remained 
to pray,” those responsible for the project to- 
gether with those who participated as students 
feel that the beneficial results were such that the 
project should be recommended for wide use. 

The cost of a similar project need be little or 
nothing. So, wherever one or more persons are 
interested in performing such service, the ad- 
ministration of the schools should readily make 
available a place for a group to meet. 

Any competent teacher who has studied some- 
what beyond the minimum requirement for sec- 
ondary teaching, and who has some spirit of 
adventure can be assured of good results in 
almost any field where the materials to be con- 
sidered are such as will have a vital bearing on 
the everyday problems of life. Life benefits 
will motivate the work and there will be just as 
much functional value to those who aequire them 
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as there would be, were they symbolized by 
grades and credits on the records of a university. 

G. C. Moreen art 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


THE NURSERY SCHOOL AND COM- 
MUNITY COOPERATICN 


THE nursery school functions not as an eduea 


tional unit alone, but as a community-service 
A reciprocal relationship should exist 


With 


out adequate community cooperation and inter 


agency. 
between the community and the school. 
est the school can not survive. In return for 
this interest the nursery schools must offer to the 
community its many valuable services. 
Uppermost as an objective of any good nu 
sery school is the provision for the welfare of 
For these the 


school affords a fourfold program. 


the young children enrolled. 

First, the nursery school safeguards health 
and provides for the physical development ot 
the child. 
planned health program which includes regular 


This is accomplished by a carefully 


medical examination and daily health inspection. 
In this way, physi¢al defects are early detected 
and immediate remedy is urged. Ineluded in 
the daily program are properly balanced periods 
of play, rest and relaxation, which are impor 
tant factors to consider as aids to maximum 
physical development. . The carefully selected 
and well-planned play facilities provided in a 
nursery school offer the child opportunity for 
the greatest possible motor development. In 
addition, attention and emphasis are placed 
upon the development of good habits of eating, 
sleeping, elimination and cleanliness. This early 
daily habit formation is essential to the well-bal 
aneed child. 

Secondly, the nursery school stimulates the 
mental development of the child by supplying 
The 


program of stories, musie rhythms and pictures 


activities sealed to the child’s mental level. 


offers opportunities to stimulate mental abilities. 
Experience in the use of language is afforded in 
the school’s many activities. A good nursery 
school provides numerous occasions for even the 
youngest child to work out his own ideas. Often 
this leads to the creative abilities of later life. 

Thirdly, the nursery school offers special pro 
vision for social development. Teachers help 
the young child to accommodate himself to 
group living, which is the first essential to the 
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well-adjusted individual. At the same time that 
the child is being socialized, he is learning to 
By means 


recognize himself as an individual. 


of this socializing process, the child begins to 
attitudes and assume responsibilities that 


» foundations essential to adult life in the 


form 


community 

Lastly, the nursery school serves as a stabil- 
izer for emotional development. Emotionally 
well-balanced teachers guide and direct the early 
emotional tendencies of the young child. This 
often serves as a safeguard against behavior 
problems that otherwise might appear later in 
childhood 

Along with the consideration of the children 
must come the consideration of their parents 
and the parents of other young children in the 
community. For these the nursery school is a 
The primary objective here is 


child- 


service agency. 


to enable parents better to understand 
adult contacts. 
Thus, the schoo! 


for direct observation on the part of parents and 


should provide opportunity 


demonstration by specially trained teachers. 
Parents should be allowed to come to the school 
to compare their children with children of the 
same age-level, and at the same time recognize 
the behavior charaecteristies common to the dif- 
ferent stages of development. Such provision 
for observation would also give to parents the 
opportunity to see specific behavior problems 
handled by trained individuals. Parents, in ad- 
dition, frequently desire to come to the school 
for suggestions in regard to the purchasing or 
making of play equipment. Often fathers in 
their home workshops can duplicate a piece of 
school equipment for their children’s own play 
yards. 

The nursery school should be a place where 
parents and others of the community interested 
in young children ean come for conferences with 


Indi- 


vidual and group meetings of parents arouse 


trained specialists in child development. 


interest and promote an understanding of the 
importance of the early years in stimulating the 
social and personal development of the child. 
Then, too, the 


center when it sponsors special programs and 


school serves as a eommunity 
activities designated to show parents the im- 
portance of intelligent guidance in the preschool 


vears. All these services for parents directly 
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contribute to the child welfare of the community 
in general. 

Along with parental training the nursery 
school serves as a center for preparental train 
ing for the young people of the community. 
Just as parents are given opportunity for ob 
servation and demonstration, so similar pro 
vision can be made for the youth of the com 
munity. Groups of both boys and girls of many 
homemaking c)asses of our city high schools are 
given opportunity for observation in nursery 
schools. Such schools are commonly sponsored 
by the various divisions of our universities and 
colleges to serve as laboratories for observation, 
demonstration and research for students en 
rolled in courses in home economies, sociology, 
psychology, education and many related fields 
In this way the youths are afforded an early 
understanding of the young child and his or her 
role in family life. Such understanding fosters 
more wholesome family and community living. 

Frequently the nursery school offers a means 
for vocational training and a wage-earning pos- 
sibility for these young people. Girls from vo 
cational high schools, who have had the oppor 
tunity of observation and participation in a 
nursery school, often find employment in homes 
as nurse-maids for young children. The youths 
of the NYA and of the 4-H clubs of the ecom- 
munity have sometimes found outlets for them- 
selves in nursery-school projects. The girls have 
learned the principles of the care and training 
of children, while the boys have learned much of 
the making and keeping up of play equipment. 
This early provision serves as preparental train- 
ing for these young people. 

Aside from this specifie service for parental 
and preparental training, the nursery school can 
be of service to other community workers who 
are interested in the welfare of children. Social 
workers repeatedly find it inspirational to ob- 
serve in a demonstration nursery school. Con- 
taet with the school and the methods can often 
be of immense value to them in their home and 
family service. 

The increasing use of the nursery school by 
the nursing profession is evident. Nurses, es 
pecially those interested in pediatrie nursing, 
must know something of child psychology and 
the techniques of child management that are in- 


volved in their profession. Hospital dietitians 
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find observation and participation at the lunch 
period in a school particularly valuable to them. 

Primary-school and elementary-schoo] teachers 
should be given an opportunity to observe and 
study children younger than the school-age child. 
Many of the common school problems would be 
less diffieult if teachers had a better understand- 
ing of the first six years of child development. 
Many of what appear to be school difficulties 
have their beginnings in the preschool years. 
The recognition by teachers of this significant 
faet is of primary importance. 

In addition, the nursery school should offer its 
services in cooperation with other community 
agencies if it is to serve the whole community. 
Closest relationships should exist with the med- 
ical and health agencies of the community. 
Much ean be gained by each if there is mutual 
interest. Without support and encouragement 
from these professional groups, the nursery 
school can not adequately carry out its own 
health program. In return, the school ean as- 
sume leadership and engage in the community 
medical Health 
should be given emphasis and support through 
City and county 


and health programs. clinies 
nursery-school associations. 
nurses often find contact with the preschool pro- 
gram of valuable assistanee to them in their 
family visiting. 

Support of and association with all local 
child-welfare groups should be stressed. Com- 
mon understanding of the various programs will 
undoubtedly contribute to the efficiency of each 
agency. The nursery school can offer much to 
these groups in giving them assistance in the use 
of materials, in conference with the staff and 
in group meetings. 

The various homemaking groups of both city 
and rural communities, the primary objective of 
which is home and family life, find that the 
nursery school has much to offer to them. Ex- 
tension elubs, the Grange, Farm Security and 
Home Demonstration clubs all have programs 
and projects dealing with the young child and 
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his or her place in the home life of the family. 
The 
materials, demonstrations and exhibits to these 


nursery school might furnish speakers, 
people as an effective means of bringing before 
them the principles of child care and training. 

In every community the nursery school should 
cooperate with the local PTA groups. This or 
ganization usually has a preschool group which 
will look to the nursery school for guidance and 
adviee in planning their program. 

The federally sponsored WPA nursery schools 
have found valuable support from such groups 
as federated clubs, AAUW, Kiwanis, Rotary, 
Klks, Lions, American Legion and other loeal 


service organizations. In many eases, these or 


ganizations have contributed both time and 
money to help establish the WPA _ nursery 


schools. In return, the schools should give their 
services by offering observation, staff confer 
ences and use of materials to aid them in plan 
ning and further carrying out their ehild-wel 
fare projects. 

Many times the nursery school ean establish 
excellent relations with local business houses. 
Frequently the local merchants will feature nur- 
sery-school exhibits. Again, they may empha 
size in their window display some program 
which the nursery school is sponsoring. In some 
communities the members of the scivol staff have 
been invited to meet with the salespeople to give 
them advice in regard to the selection of ecloth- 
ing, books, toys and play materials. 

Another community group that may get many 
valuable suggestions and help from the nursery 
school is the church. Often, the sehool’s meth- 
ods ean be advantageously adapted to the work 
of the Sunday Schools. Mothers’ groups will 
welcome leaders from the nursery-school staff. 

In their common interest in the welfare of 
young children, the nursery school and all the 
community groups must find ways to work 
together. 

L. LuciLE EMERSON 

DIRECTOR OF NURSERY SCHOOL, 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


PRESIDENT WILBUR ON “HUMAN 
HOPES” 


Human Hopes. By Ray LyMan WILBUR. 


367 


pp. Palo Alto: Stanford University Press. 
1940. Price $3.00. 


Tus book is composed of lectures and ad- 











180) 
(ire ( delivered by Dr. Wilbur over a period 
ot twenty-four years as president of Stanford 
University. The lectures are very concise and 


simplhieity ol expression 


vhich ve I \ me a qual ty seldom found 
in a treatise covering a range of varied toples. 
There is a continuity of philosophy and a note 
ot neerity and optimism that bind these lee- 
ture together The emphasis throughout 1s 
placed upon the significance of education “tor 
ie and for good eitizen hip 3 

Through his wide range of experience and 


depth of thought the author has been able to 


combine in emphasis the aspirations of man 


with the 


ectures, he 


biologieal background. In the seventy 
the entire gamut 
self- 


and social service; 


concerned with 


of life. Experiment in liberty; student 


government; the university 


student; wayside improvements; the 
the fraternity in the future university ; 


making room for boys; the radio and our repub- 


lic; molding men; better homes for Ameriea; 


women in man’s forward mareh, 


and hu 


jects included 


a democracy ; 


man hopes are typical of the varied sub- 


in this fascinating book. 


Some of the expressions In the book, though 


on poetic dignity.  Illustra- 


] 
| 


used in prose, take 
tions of such expressions are: 

If we can all get interested in a_ beautiful 
America, we will become a different people, and 
we can all enjoy again those natural charms that 
quietly but effectively influence our character and 


thinking. 
Making what y 


right the first time, brings the big premiums in life. 


u do count by learning to do it 
Using your head before your hands is the result 
we hope for through our type of education. 

It takes a vast amount of volunteer work on the 
part of those who are willing and wise to keep our 
We must 


each do something to make our particular kind of 


great country going along as it should. 
government appreciated as one of the great achieve- 
ments of the human race. 

The treatment of the endowed university is 
one which reveals the vision of the author. He 
has kept the endowed university in its natural 
setting, and has emphasized its obligation to 
society as a service agent. The mutual influence 
of the university upon society and of society 
pointed out. In eon- 


upon the university was 


nection with this influenee, such institutions as 
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Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Chicago, Johns Hop- 
kins, Smith and Bryn Mawr are used as illus- 
trations of the great increase in endowments of 
recent years. The contributions of the larger 
philanthropic foundations are mentioned in dis- 
cussing the development of the endowed univer 
SIty. 

In an age of conflict, the courageous note 
sounded in this book comes as a welcome guest. 
Edueators will turn to its pages in a reflective 
mood. They will be encouraged by the vision of 
the author and the revelation of his faith in the 
common man. 

Davip ANDREW WEAVER 

THE COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


THE STORY OF COLUMBIA BY THE 
CREATOR OF SANTA CLAUS 

The Early History of Columbia College. By 
A faesimile edition 
an introduction by Milton Halsey 
41 pp. New York: Columbia 
1940. $1.00. 

THE fourth week in December brings countless 
repetitions of “A Visit from St. Nicholas,” the 
all-American favorite ballad which begins with 


the words, “’Twas the night before Christmas, 


CLEMENT CLARKE MOORE. 
with 
Thomas. xx14 
University Press. 


and all through the house, not a creature was 
stirring, not even a mouse.” Few people are 
aware that the author of this Christmas classic, 
Clement Clarke Moore, whose characterization 
of St. Nicholas has been accepted as the real 
American Santa Claus, engaged in such pro- 
found pursuits as the writing of history, the 
publieation of a Hebrew lexicon, polemics, poems 
and miscellaneous contributions to literature. 
Not many are likewise acquainted with his eareer 
as a teacher and his services for forty-four years 
as trustee of Columbia College. 

Clement Clarke Moore (1779-1863) was the 
son of the acting president of King’s College 
and, true to the paternal example, entered that 
institution after it had already been reorganized 
under the name of “Columbia College.” His 
graduation in 1798 preceded by three years his 
father’s election to the presidency of the col- 
Clement’s subsequent activity was in the 
At the age of 


lege. 


field of language and literature. 


thirty he published his most important work, “A 
Compendious Lexicon of the Hebrew Language,” 
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n two volumes, the first of its kind in this eoun- 
try. Some years later he taught Hebrew and 
Greek at the General Theological Seminary of 
In the midst 


of his serious study and occupations he found 


the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
time to write on a variety of subjects. 

On May 4, 1825, Moore delivered before the 
alumni, corporation and faculty of Columbia an 
This 


peech was published, but few copies of it remain 


iddress on the history of the college. 
extant. As it was the first published history of 
the institution, an essay that is still correet in 
its details, the curator of Columbiana of the 
university has deemed it expedient to reissue this 
The 


editorial apparatus includes a complete news- 


early historical effort in a facsimile edition. 


paper account of the events of the day on which 
the address was heard, a short biography of 
Moore, a deseription of the college in 1825 and 
an index. 

Moore traced the origin of his alma mater to 
the records of Trinity Church wherein, as early 
as 1703, a college. He 


mention is made of 
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divided the history of the college into four dis 
tinet periods and arranged his discourse to fit 
these divisions. Administration after adminis 
tration, from that of Samuel Johnson to that ot 
the contemporary incumbent, William Harris, 
are passed over chronologically in greater o1 
lesser detail. The last ten pages Moore devoted 
to a recital of the advantages to be gained from 
an alumni association. 

Bigger and better books have been composed 
Yet this little vol 


ume, a notable contribution in its own day, is 


on the history of Columbia. 


still of interest and value to present-day readers, 
for it affords an insight into certain edueational 
problems which prevailed during the first quar 
Mr. Thomas is to 


be commended, finally, for making better known 


ter of the preceding century. 


“. . . one of those people whose fame rests upon 
an isolated act in a life devoted for the most part 


to unremembered endeavors” (p. xill). 


WILLIAM W. BrickMAN 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


LEFT-HANDEDNESS IN SHORTHAND 
EDUCATION! 


SHORTHAND education presents many _ prob- 
lems. On the one hand we are beset with state- 
ments by leading educators that shorthand is 
easy to learn, easy to read, and easy to write, 
while on the other hand we are confronted with 
the faet that approximately one half of the 
students who begin a shorthand course in school 
never graduate. Even more disconcerting is the 
fact that of the number who do graduate there 
are very few who have mastered the subject. 
Perhaps the error in such statements lies in the 
fact that shorthand is not easy for all students 
to write. The intangible “something” which ¢o- 
ordinates mental learning achievement and phys- 
ical writing suecess has so far largely baffled all 
authors of prognostication tests and brought 
barren results. Why does John who received 
“A” all through shorthand theory sink to “B” 
in 60-word dictation, “C” in 90-word dictation, 
and, after months of writhing before his teach- 
er’s eyes, finally graduate from 100-word dicta- 
tion timidly clutching his diploma in his hand? 


1A preliminary survey. 





With uncertainty in his heart built up by ex 
periences in class, he finally “lands” his first 
job and emerges as a third-rate stenographer 
with a natural bent for me¢hanies. Those fingers 
that could dexterously manipulate a wrench are 
now painfully elasped about a pencil. It is not 
my purpose to answer these questions at this 
time. It is, however, my purpose to present an 
interesting picture of a problem group to be 
found in any shorthand school. 

In the past I have noticed the difficulty encoun 
tered by left-handed students in writing short 
hand. I realize, of course, that immediately 
hundreds of teachers will point to Morris Rifkin, 
official reporter of the Magistrates’ Court of the 
City of New York, while still others will point 
with pride to other prominent left-handed writ- 
ers. But what of the many unsung left-handed 
students who have tried and failed? And what 
is their relationship to the right-handed students 
in a class? What is their proportion in relation 
to right-handed writers? To answer this last 
question I base my report on the competent 
survey? made by W. J. Pyle and Alice Drouin 


2 ScHOOL AND Society, 36: 921, pp. 253-256. 
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of the Graduate School of Detroit Teachers 
College. 

Pyle and Drouin made a statistical study of 
13,438 pupils in 16 elementary schools of Detroit 
and found that 862 students were left-handed, 62 
per cent. of whom were boys (531 boys) and 38 
(331 This 
students represented 6.4 per eent. 
We are, 


sampling 


f whom were girls cirls). 


per cent. ¢ 
group ol S62 
of the entire group of 13,438 students. 


the basis of this large 


able to presume that six or 


therefore, on 
logically 
ons in each 100 will be left-handed. 

The shorthand the 
Evening School of Strayer College* in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
by the Administration of the College to present 


even per 


writer is a teacher in 


Permission was graciously given 


the following questionnaire on two successive 
days to all shorthand students in attendance on 


those days in both the day and the evening 


Sesslons, 

As part of a research problem, the cooperation 
of each student in shorthand will be deeply appre- 
fill out the answers to the foilow- 


ciated if he will 


ing questions. In order to render any research 
work valuable, all questions must be answered eare- 
fully, accurately, and conscientiously. All papers 


will be considered strictly confidential. 


QI ESTIONNAIRE 
l. Name: 


2. Class 


(such as Functional Assignment 56-, 70 
word dictation, ete.) : 

3. Do you write with the left or the right hand? 

4. Do you use the hand opposite to the one with 
which you write for any other tasks, such as sew- 
ing, batting a ball, eating, ete.? If you do, list 
as many as you can recall. 

5. Is your mother left-handed or right-handed? 


” 


If you do not know, write ‘‘Do not know. 
6. Is your father left-handed or right-handed? 
If you do not know, write ‘‘Do not know.’’ 
7. Is any of your brothers or sisters left-handed? 
If so, which? 
8. Have you ever stuttered? 
9. Have you ever lisped? 
10. What is the average grade you have received 


}Dr. Bryngelson, department of speech, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, reports that if the environment 
were kept neutral in regard to handedness, 32 out 
of every 100 children born would mature left- 
handed. Since parents and teachers are now doing 
less shifting from left- to right-handedness, left- 
handedness is on the increase. 

4This report in no way reflects the thought of 
the faculty of Strayer College. Full cooperation 
was extended the author only to make the survey. 
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in shorthand at Strayer College? If you have re 
ceived no grade at Strayer College, give the aver 
age grade at the last school you attended. 


“Left-handedness” this 
means that the left hand is used in writing. 
This has been of primary concern in the survey, 


throughout survey 


since present handedness of the student is the 
only factor of importance in the consideration 
of the student’s progress. There is, however, a 


difference between sidedness® and handedness. 


“Sidedness” denotes the dominant use in and 
preference for use of one side of the body and 
the opposite side of the brain, whereas “handed 
ness” denotes the present use of a hand, which 
may be either the native or the acquired use of 
the hand either in conformity with or in antith 
esis to sidedness. Our questionnaire, and like 
wise the survey of Pyle and Drouin, considers 
handedness only and not sidedness. Future ex- 
perimentation by the writer will consider not 
only handedness but also sidedness. From that 
experimentation a contrast will be made between 
the two. It is perhaps wise to point out that 
Morris Rifkin, previously mentioned, is probably 
a definitely left-sided person and, therefore, his 
handedness normally follows his cerebral domi- 
nance. On the other hand, the people to be 
considered in this survey show a tendency to 
ambilaterality, 7.e., neither the right nor the left 
cerebral hemisphere exercises a dominant lead 
control over the other. 

Six hundred ninety-five students replied to 
the questionnaire. Of this group of students, 
25 were left-handed, or 3.6 per cent. of the entire 
group of 695 students, and all were girls. Using 
the figure of 6.4 per cent. (found by Pyle and 
Drouin to be the percentage of left-handed stu- 
dents in their large sampling of 13,438 students), 
we might expect that in the group of 695 short- 
hand students under consideration 44 students 
would be left-handed. Why are there only 25, 
or 19 fewer left-handed students than we have 
reason to expect? Obviously no definite answer 
ean be given, but logical explanations may be 
advanced. 

As 38 per cent. of Pyle and Drouin’s group of 
862 students were girls and 62 per cent. were 
boys, we might have assumed that 17 students of 
the expected 44 in our experiment would be girls 

5 Bryngelson, ‘‘Sidedness as an Etiological Fac- 
tor in Stuttering,’’ Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
47: 1, pp. 204-217. 
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nd 27 students would be boys. Instead we find 
hat the 25 left-handed students found are all 
rirls. 

How are we to account for this scarcity of left- 
anded boy students? Possibly by the fact that 
the enrolment in stenographie courses is largely 
rirls. With this in mind we have tabulated the 

umber of girls in proportion to the number of 
joys in the total group of 695 students and have 
found that 534 are girls and 161 are boys. 

nder the assumption that 6.4 per cent. of the 
otal school population should be left-handed, we 

ay then assume that of the total school popula- 
tion of 534 girls we should normally find 34 left- 
handed girls and, likewise, of the total school] 
population of 161 boys we should normally find 
10) left-handed boys. The total of this expee- 
incy produces the sum total of 44 students we 
light expect to be left-handed. But it is also 
possible that left-handed writers realize their 
handicap in writing and are not likely to choose 
tenography as a profession. Then, too, it is 
possible that the expected number of left-handed 
tudents were enrolled in the college in Septem- 
ber but, having experienced difficulty in writing 

r learning shorthand, dropped it shortly after 
beginning the course. This is especially logical 
ince the questionnaire was presented in May— 
the time when most students who began in the 
tall would be likely to be nearing the completion 
of their work. 

One more point is possibly of importance. 
(here may be a selection factor present because 
of a difference in the age group of the two sur- 
veys. 

So much for the shortage of expected left- 
handed students. Let us turn to an actual analy- 
sis of the left-handed students on the basis of 
the questions asked in the preceding question- 
naire. The students have been arranged in Table 
| according to the classes in which they were in 
attendance. 

Question 3 (“Do you write with the left or 
the right hand?”) of 
designed to discover how many students are left- 
handed in all tasks. It is interesting to note that 
more than half the left-handed students use the 
right hand for other tasks. This does not, by 
any means, indicate that these persons were 
originally right-handed. Pyle and Drouin also 
found that left-handed students do many tasks 


the questionnaire was 
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TABLE 1 


= * 
a = 
= er * & he 7) 
y r ik Mer © = ae 
=) Z, Z. —s mS ome et Tt 
5 | wt “SS Se oe oe 
R Ss De dt Je dm da o 
1 Fune.8S Ironing . RB + 
“ 43 Cutting . A 
; “ §2 Throwing 
ee Lb + 
i “ 71 Everything 
except 
writing .. 1 B 
D 60—- 70 Tennis (a)l Cc 
6 60— 70 € 
7 60— 70 1 B 
S 60— 70 1 LB 
9 60— 70 (b)1 A 
10 60— 70 Picking up 
objects o% A 
EI 70—- 80 Hating, 
batting .. B 
12 70— 80 B 
13 70O— 80 Throwing 
DOI vases B 
14 70 80 € 
15 8O- 90 Eating, 
batting .. © 
16 80—- 90 R. H. Golf 
clubs .... Cc 
17 80— 90 Writing on 
blackboard Cc 


eating, 
operating 
otlice ma 
chines 


21 90-100 Batting 

ball ..... (b)1 Cc 
22 90-100 1 Cc 
23 90-100 B 
24 90-100  Troning, 

combing 

hair ...; B 
25 100-120 Tennis, 

eating, 

crocheting 1 B 





* Right Hand 

** Left Hand. 

a Deceased 

b Ambidextrous. 
with the right hand, such as batting, sweeping, 
ete., but they did not, therefore, conelude that 
the child was not dominantly left-handed. 

Student 17 is a good example of a left-handed 
person with ability to use the right hand, al 
She in 


dieated that she writes on paper with the left 


though she is dominantly left-handed. 


hand but writes on the board with the right hand. 
In a personal interview with her she demon- 
strated this to me. She writes almost as well 
on the board with the right hand as she writes 
on paper with the left hand. Careful question- 
ing revealed that she learned to write on the 
blackboard with the right hand because she did 
not wish to be conspicuous or attract attention 
while in grade school. She writes as poorly on 
the blackboard with her left-hand as she writes 


on paper with the right hand. Neither her 











1k4 

mother nor her father was left-handed. No 
ter or brother is left-handed. When asked to 

make short horizontal strokes on paper with 


each hand at different times, her right hand was 
but slightly slower than her left. I therefore 
feel that she is dominantly left-handed and that 
has 


‘ 


with the 
It is interesting to 


practice in writing right hand 


strengthened it abnormally. 
consider that she reported that she encountered 


no difficulty in writing shorthand until she 


entered 70-word dictation. She is now having 
difficulty in attaining the speed necessary to 
progress to 80-word dictation. I believe that she 
will encounter increasing difficulty, as her basic 
horthand strokes are becoming more alike and 
therefore more unreadable. This is a decidedly 
interesting case of the cultivated use of the right 
hand, which probably had no natural inclination 
to perform the direeted function of writing. 


More than likely she is not strictly left-sided, 


ince it is very probable that sidedness deter- 
mines facility and not handedness. Further- 
more, it is likely that mixed-handed people are 


not as facile as one-handed people, due to the 
fact that mixed-handed people are generally 
ambilateral in the central nervous system. 
Questions 5 (“Is your mother left-handed or 
right-handed? If you do not know, write ‘Do 
not know.’ ”’), 6 (“Is your father left-handed or 


right-handed? If you do not know, write ‘Do 


not know.’”) and 7 (“Is any of your brothers 


or sisters left-handed? If so which?) were 
designed to bring out whether left-handedness is 
No effort Was made to go beyond 


Drouin and Pyle have 


hereditary. 
parental inheritance. 
found that 21.3 per cent. of their left-handed 
had at one left- 
Those authors admit that their 
Our 


students indieates no significant 


group of 862 students least 


handed parent. 


information is meager and unreliable. 
group oL Zi 
parental influenee. Therefore, the writer finds 
that he is unable to comment on hereditary fae- 
tors. It is interesting to note, however, that 
four of the students in our group had a left- 
handed brother or sister, one had a left-handed 


had 


mother or an ambidextrous father. 


mother, and two either an ambidextrous 


Questions 8 (“Have you ever stuttered?”’) and 
9 (“Have you ever lisped?”) were designed to 
test the theory of Dr. Bryngelson of the Univer- 


sity of Minnesota. Up to the present time, the 
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reasons for stuttering have not been definitely 
ascertained. There are many reasons advanced, 


chiefly found in Parsons’ “Lefthandedness,”’ 
published by Macmillan in 1924. 
however, has found that many left-handed stu 
this 


Since the theory oi 


The writer, 


dents stutter; therefore, the reasons for 
have greatly interested him. 
Dr. Bryngelson of the University of Minnesota 
has seemed most plausible to him, the following 
discussion is given. 

Dr. Bryngelson clearly sets forth his theory. 
He states :° 
There 


is an inherent pattern for sidedness in every ner 


In the first place, handedness is inherited. 


vous system, which begins to show itself in most 
When the hand 


is indicative of this motor pattern, the other motor 


children after the eleventh month. 


patterns of speech, writing, and reading usually 
develop on the side of the brain opposite that hand, 
i.e., the right half of the brain controls the left sid 
of the body, and vice versa. 

In the second place, interference with the devel 
opment of the natural sidedness of a child by trans 
ferring handedness almost invariably disturbs deep 
seated the organism. 
This process of shifting runs the danger of estab 
lishing a new control for peripheral skills on one 


neurological functions of 


side of the brain, leaving untouched the natural 
facility for speech and reading on the opposite side 
of the nervous system. It is at this point that the 
child usually suffers disintegration resulting in stut 
tering and other disabilities. 

From the foregoing we may assume that if a 
left-handed child does not stutter, he is inher 
ently a left-sided person. If, however, he does 
stutter, it is probable that he is inherently a 
right-sided person. Likewise, if a right-sided 
person stutters, it is probable that he is inher 
ently a left-sided Since this survey 
shows that none of the individuals in the left- 


person. 


handed group stutters, we may assume that they 
are predominantly left-sided individuals. There- 
fore, as all are left-handed persons (although 
many perform certain right-handed tasks show- 
ing a tendency to ambilaterality), we may state 
that left-handed people do not do as well in 
shorthand as do right-handed people unless they 
are completely left-sided; we show in this report 
that the left-handed group is below the average 
of the right-handed group. 

6 ‘** Etiology and Management of Speech Disor- 


ders,’’ Journal-Lancet, Volume LX: 5, p. 199, and 
offprint, Parent-Teacher Broadcaster, May, 1934. 
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| have noticed from experience with stutterers 
that they often write as they speak. There is 
uch random movement with the pencil before 
writing certain words, especially words with 
vhich they have difficulty when articulating. I 
therefore believe that the theory of Dr. Bryngel- 
on is of decided merit in relation to speech 
articulation among left-handed people. For ex- 
ample, the writer once had a young girl of 
eighteen as a student who began to lisp at the 
time that shorthand speed was introduced in her 
-horthand edueation. She was unaware that she 
had begun to lisp until the fact was brought to 
her attention. Naturally she was very upset 
when told, and she told me that she had, when 
young, stuttered quite badly. Further, she had 
heen changed from left-handedness to right- 
handedness when she began school. Finally, she 
had taken correction for stuttering, the corree- 
tion being to speak slowly, think slowly, and 
move slowly. As my class instruction for short- 
hand speed building was exactly the opposite, 
The result 


was that after a few weeks she dropped short- 


her old stuttering trouble returned. 


hand and, so far as I know, has never tried to 
master it again. Therefore it would appear, as 
Dr. Bryngelson states:*? “Emphasis upon speed 
s harmful. The nervous system itself should be 
allowed to determine its own rate and rhythm in 
. . Writing movements should slightly 


shorthand 


writing. 
precede speaking movements.” In 
dictation, speaking precedes writing. 

The absence of any students who either stutter 
or lisp in the group of 25 left-handed students 
would indicate, as I have suggested, that all are 
dominantly left-handed. I am inclined to feel 
that influence has made those in this left-handed 
group use their right hand for minor unimpor- 
tant tasks and that all are dominantly left- 
handed people. 

Question 10 (“What is the average grade you 
have received in shorthand at Strayer College, 
or... at the last school attended?”), which I 
consider most significant in this brief survey, 
was designed to actual left-handed 
achievement with right-handed achievement in 
shorthand learning and writing. The grades 
given are all reported by the students as being 


eontrast 


7 Bryngelson, Bryng, ‘‘Treatment of Stuttering 
in Children,’’ reprinted from ‘‘Speech’’ (London), 
v. 3, pp. 9-12, Jan. 1938; v. 3, pp. 7-10, Apr. 1938. 
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the last grades received, either in Strayer College 


or in other schools. Inasmuch as the writer 
fully realizes that individual tendeney is, in 
cases of doubt or uncertainty, to report the most 
favorable grade, we have carefully verified the 
erades of all the left-handed students. 


found that the error in reporting was decidedly 


Since we 


small, we decided not to verify all the reported 
erades of the right-handed people. Therefore it 
must be kept in mind that there is no absolute 
accuracy in this portion of the report, but that 
the accuracy is sufficient to be reliably indicative. 


TABLE II 


ANALYSIS OF 25 LEFT-HANDED STUDENTS BY CLASS 
AND GRADES 


Student 


1 Functional Assignment 8 . B + 

yi - = he A 

} _- ae B 

t = 9 ci ee B 

5 60-Word Dictation ....... € 
6 ie <a rset C + 
7 ee | eneees Bk 

s a “ eige LB 

SF Se weaerees A 
10 se ie A 
11 70-Word Dictation ....... R 

Iz " Oe” Screveie were Is 

13 Pe eee wranatghate i 

14 = ig Cc 
15 80-Word Dictation ..... 3; 
16 * ime cee C4 
ie ee SE eee Cc 
1S - eee caval tia B 
19 90-Word Dictation ....... ( 
20 se on a ereerwiene ( 
21 “ Sy retaranat aan’ . 
>) i a ner ere ( 
2o oa ag) eae ees B 
24 - =e : rea B 
25 100-Word Dictation ....... B 

Total (25 students) 3 12 10 


12% 48% 40% 


From the preceding table it is interesting to 
note that only three students achieved the grade 
of “A” in shorthand and, particularly, that the 


” 


grades of “A” were received only through 60- 


word dietation. From Assignment 8 through 
60-word dictation, the grade of “B” predomi- 
nates, while only two students have received the 
“Oo.” 


through 60-word dictation, one may assume that 


grade of Considering the grades only 
intelligence is not a deciding factor in this group 
of 25 students, inasmuch as actual learning of 
shorthand theory is quite distinct from short- 
hand writing. No effort was made to gather 
IQ’s on these students, since in this preliminary 
survey it was felt that not too much should be 
attempted that might antagonize the student 


body. Shorthand theory requires very little 
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writing speed, as it is almost entirely a voeabu- 
lary-building process. Inasmuch as Pyle and 
Drouin found in their survey that left-handed 
students generally receive lower grades in writ- 
and intelligence tests than right-handed 
people (which is due to the fact that reading 
and writing favor right-handed people), it is 
possible that even in shorthand theory left- 


ing tests 


handed students might receive lower grades than 
right-handed students. Shorthand writing also 
favors right-handed students. Seventy-word dic- 
tation, however, may be considered the point of 
break in actual theory learning and shorthand 
At this stage speed becomes the im- 
portant factor. It is to be noted that all the stu- 
dents in this left-handed group who have pro- 
gressed beyond 60-word dictation have received 
no higher grade than “B” and that the grade 


writing. 


of “C” now predominates. This is especially 
ignificant, as it clearly shows that writing 
ability transcends theory learning; in other 


words, that intelligence is subordinated to motor 
dexterity. It is to be considered, however, that 


some of these people may not be strictly uni- 


lateral individuals and that since they may 
therefore possess a tendency to ambilaterality, 
it is for this reason that these results were 


obtained. 

Finally, the questionnaire was presented to 
students in May. Most average students who 
begin the course in September in day school 
normally would have progressed at least to 100- 
word dictation by May of the same school year. 
However, average students who begin a eourse 
in September in evening school normally would 
have progressed at least to 70-word dictation. 
Due to the preponderance of students between 
70- and 100-word dictation, we 


may, therefore, consider that the students be- 


the classes of 


tween 70-word and 90-word dictation, inelusive, 
are largely retarded students. By that is meant 
students who have unsuceessfully completed a 
unit and have not been promoted to the next 
unit. The distribution of students should have 
ranged in greater proportion from 80-word dic- 
No matter 


what the progression shows in this table, we still 


tation through 120-word dictation. 


have the fact that the student average is between 
“B” and “C.” We must also consider that most 
private business colleges do not give grades of 
“D” or “F” to students. 
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TABLE III 


ANALYSIS OF 670 RIGHT-HANDED STUDENTS By Cra 


AND GRADES 





No. of 





Class Students Grades 
A B ( 
Functional Assign. 2 (7 students) 1 5 
Functional Assign. 8 (4 students) 2 
Functional Assign. 16 (6 students) 4 
Functional Assign. 17 (8 students) 1 4 
Functional Assign. 27 (9 students) 3 6 
Functional Assign. 28 (28 students) 3 14 ] 
Functional Assign. 30 (8 students) 3 5 
Functional Assign. 32 (10 students) 2 6 
Functional Assign. 36 (13 students) 7 6 
Functional Assign. 37 (13 students) 6 6 1 
Functional Assign. 40 (15 students) 4 10 1 
Functional Assign. 43 (21 students) 11 6 
Functional Assign. 52 (16 students) 3 10 
Functional Assign. 64 (22 students) 10 8 
Functional Assign. 70 (14 students) 4 8 
Functional Assign. 71 (17 students) 6 7 
60— 70 Dictation (117 students) 41 51 2 
70— 80 Dictation (118 students) 10 73 35 
S0O— 90 Dictation (67 students) 13 38 16 
90-100 Dictation (90 students) 17 50 2 
100-120 Dictation (53 students) 12 32 9 
120-140 Dictation (14 students) 6 * f | 
Total (670 students) 


In considering the foregoing table, arranged 
according to class and grades, of 670 right 
handed students, one must realize that it is im 
possible to present in a small chart the achiev 
ment of each individual student. Therefore, th: 
students have been arranged in groups within the 
classes. For this reason it is better to consider 
the group of right-handed students as a whole 
in comparison with left-handed students as a 


whole. The largest apparent group of right 
handed students is to be found between the range 
of 60- to 80-word dictation. In this group 


+ 


there are 235 students, whereas in the left 
handed group there are ten pupils within the 
same range. In other words, 35 per cent. of the 
entire right-handed group falls within this 
range, in comparison with 40 per cent. of the 
left-handed students. In considering the per- 
centage of students above the grade of “C,” we 
find that 77.7 per cent. of the right-handed stu- 
dents received grades above “C” in comparison 
with 60 per cent. of the left-handed students who 
received a grade above “C.” Although the per 
centage difference is small, it is, nevertheless, 
indicative, inasmuch as there is a much larger 
number of students in the right-handed group 
than in the left-handed group and consequently 
more chance for right-handed students to receive 


a grade below “B.” As was pointed out in the 


early part of this survey, most left-handed per 
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sons will not attempt a course in shorthand un- 
less they have a strong incentive to learn short- 
hand, or unless they feel that their left-handed- 
ness will not prove a handicap in the writing of 
-horthand. The right-handed individual, how- 
ever, will have no cause to consider whether his 
right-handedness will be a handicap. With this 
in mind, it is to be expected that the left-handed 
students within this dictation 
given consideration to their handicap, would 
represent the best of the left-handed writers, 
whereas the right-handed group within this die- 


range, having 


tation range is likely to inelude more average 
students. In order to present a clearer picture 
of the two groups, we have arranged them ac- 
cording to the percentage of students receiving 
the grades of “A,” “B” and “C.” 


TABLE IV 
PERCENTAGE COMPARISON OF THE GRADES OF LEFT- 
AND RIGHT-HANDED STUDENTS 





Left-handed 


Right-handed 
students 


students 


Grades ' P — — 
Number’ Per cent. Number Per cent. 
A. 163 3 12.0 
B . 358 12 48.0 
( ; 149 10 40.0 
Total 670 25 100.0 








From this table it is obvious that the progress 
of right-handed students is definitely above that 
of left-handed students, since the grade per- 
centage of right-handed students is superior to 
the grade percentage of left-handed students for 
both “A” and “B” grades. 

ConcLusion: Although the writer has pointed 
out that no positive statements should be made 
from this preliminary survey, it is hoped he has 
made it clear that the left-handed students in 
this survey are apparently less apt than the 
right-handed students. Ambidexterity does not 
appear to be an indication that left-handed 
people are not definitely left-handed. Ambidex- 
terity is probably due to training which causes 
central ambilaterality to be established. Results 
in this group tend to indicate that although a 
large number of the individuals are left-handed, 
they are not necessarily left-sided, in which case 
a comparable group of strictly left-sided left- 
handed individuals might have shown equal and 
possibly greater aptitude than the right-handed 
group. Further future experimentation will, it 
is hoped, elarify the relationship between left- 
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sided left-handed students and right-sided right- 
handed students with respect to achievement in 
shorthand writing speed. The answers to the 
questionnaire largely failed to indicate that left- 
handedness is hereditary. Although we went 
back only to parental influence, even from that 
point of consideration there is a slight indiea 
tion that left-handedness may be hereditary. 

Evidence concerning stuttering and lisping 
was negligible, although the writer’s own per- 
sonal experience leads him to believe that defi 
nitely left-handed people who have been trained 
to use the right hand are frequently afflicted with 
stuttering. Dr. Bryngelson reports to me that 
his unpublished data indicate 73 per cent. of 
stutterers have been shifted. 

The most significant aspect of this survey 
is found in the analysis of the grades of both 
classes of students. It is hoped this survey has 
indicated that the left-handed students show less 
aptitude in shorthand writing than right-handed 
students. Left-handed people, as termed in this 
report, may not be strictly left-sided people; 
therefore, we must again caution that if all the 
individuals of the group were strictly left-sided, 
the results might have been much better for the 
left-handed group. 

Primarily, the writer has been concerned in 
bringing to the attention of teachers the fact 
that there are many factors to be considered in 
the learning of shorthand, of which left-handed- 
ness is one. He hopes that he has emphasized 
that statements such as “Shorthand is easy to 
write,” ete. are erroneous and _ misleading. 
Finally, if another milestone is to be reached in 
shorthand edueation, we must give even more 
attention in the future to our problem students 
It is hoped that fur 


ther experimentation by the writer along the 


than we have in the past. 


same lines of this survey will bring more indie 
ative results at a future time. 
THomas M. Deu 
STRAYER COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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